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Tie most recent works on America have been written by a couple 
of Scotchmen, Mr. Stuart and Colonel Hamilton. Nativity, however, 
is the only point of resemblance between them. In every thing else 
they are antipodes. As these gentlemen were in the United States 
at about the same time, and have published their speculations at a 
short interval, it is a matter of curiosity to compare the two, and their 
books, together ; for, if unconnected by the association of similarity, 
they most surely are intimately linked by the association of contrast. 

Mr. Srvarr left his native land, on account of his implication in 
an affair of honor, which terminated disagreeably, and induced him to 
seek retirement in the United States. His visit resulted in a three 
years’ residence, passed in industrious observations, which, on his re- 
turn to Europe, he thought fit to communicate to the world. From the 
volumes, in which this communication was made, we gather all that we 
know of Mr. Stuart; and in them his character is mirrored as faithful- 
ly, as was that of Hamlet’s mother in the glass, which the crazy prince 
held up to her. We know him from crown to shoe-tie, and can imag- 
ine, with a faney too vivid to be inaccurate, the cut of his coat and the 
color of his hair. Unquestionably, his quantum of the latter article 
was decently trimmed and smoothly adjusted, for he could get it cut 
for nine pence, and have it combed without what appears to have been 
his greatest aversion—an extra charge. His hat was well brushed, 
and his whole exterior was that of a gentleman, fond of decency and 
yet partial to economy. He wore his clothes well, we have no doubt, 
and they were wel! made, considering that he employed an inferior 
artist. But of all this, though as fully convinced as of our own exist- 
ence and identity, we are not quite prepared to make oath; and we 
will commence another paragraph with what our traveler admires be- 
yond all things—a fact. 

We never knew, till we became acquainted with Mr. Stuart, the 
meaning of the term a matter-of-fact man. He lives in an element of 
fact. It is his meat and drink, and apparently board and lodging into 
the bargain. Sir Richard Piullips published a book, which he some- 
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what ostentatiously called ‘‘ A Million of Facts ;” without bragging of 
it, Mr. Stuart has given us double the number. No matter what it is, 
provided it be a fact; however trifling, vain, or useless, as long as it is 
entitled to that saving epithet, it is the article for the Scotchman’s 
money. ‘ The fact is,” he observes, ‘‘ that in this country people are 
generally in bed before ten.” ‘This is very like what, in courts of jus- 
tice, we have sometimes heard very innocently called a ‘ false fact.” 
The extensive induction, by which he arrived at this conclusion, is 
found in the circumstance, that his landlord, ina country village, apol- 
ogized for previous non-appearance, by the remark that on the preced- 
ing night he had been kept up till twelve o’clock by company. Still 
that was suflicient basis for a fact; and we have it advanced with all 
the solemnity it deserves. 

Another fact, which troubles Mr. Stuart, is the want of an unmen- 
tionable accommodation, which he alleges is no where to be found in 
the states. ‘I’o tell the truth, for our traveler seems to be a very ami- 
able man, this is the most serious ground for complaint that he finds 
through the whole country. Our institutions of government, in his 
eyes, are good; our inns are good; our prisons are good; but our 
Cloacinian conveniences are very detestable. ‘The circumstance seems 
to have made a deep impression on our traveler; and we sincerely 
hope, that, if he ever visits this country again, he may find the cause of 
his disquiet and displeasure entirely removed. Lis theory on the sub- 
ject, we had almost forgotten to mention, is the Neptunian, and he at- 
tributes our deficiencies in this respect to the want of water. 

Another partiality of Mr. Stuart is for statistics, though they do 
not always come up to the level of facts. He is eminently figurative. 
Nothing escapes him, that will form an item for calculation, from the 
value of a farm, to the price of a mutton-chop, from the contents of 
the great lakes, to the amount of liquor taken by a couple of his friends 
in the shape of ante-meridian nippers. When he attends a camp- 
meeting, he not only gives us the number of auditors and the number 
of clergymen, but the chapter and verse from which they take their 
text; which, on one occasion, as if with particular reference to Mr. 
Stuart’s propensity, was selected from the Book of Numbers. In vis- 
iting an orchard, he entertains us with the length of the cider-mill, 
the cubic contents of a barrel, the price of each barrel according to 
the quality, with the additional and somewhat irrelevant fact of the rent 
of an acre of pasture-grass. Here his astonishment is excited, and he 
ventures a remark on the inconsistency of letting pasture grass 
at four or five dollars an acre, when a horse is grazed at a dollar and 
a half. On his return from the orchard excursion, Mr. Stuart so far 
relaxed from his accustomed temperance, as to treat himself to a glass 
of Malaga and water. This fact is certainly worthy of record; but 
with the Scotchman it is something more—a nest-egg for statistics. 
His landlord told him that the Malaga cost him eight shillings a gallon. 

One item leads quite naturally to another; and, in the next breath, 
we are informed that the whole charge, on the ensuing morning, “ for 
lodging, supper, and breakfast, for my wife and myself,” was five shil- 
lings and nine pence, sterling. The dishes of the breakfast table are 
so many peculiar facts, worthy of individual notice: they consisted of 


the very unusual articles of coffee, eggs, beef-steak, toast, and butter. 
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There was a wonder worth crossing the Atlantic to learn, and recross- 
ing it to promulgate! On another occasion he dined with a friend, at 
a country hotel, on the rare and recondite preparations of fish, roast 
lamb, broiled ham and yhicken, peas, sweet Indian corn boiled, (not 
raw,) potatoes, and apple-pie, with a bottle of very tolerable claret ; 
and, strange to relate, ali this without any previous warning, and all 
for a dollar and a half for two persons! The days of Aladdin’s lamp 
we verily believe to have been restored; and Sinbad the Sailor, in the 
marvel of his adventures, must yield the palm to Stuart the Trav- 
eler. 

But, notwithstanding all Mr. Stuart’s fondness for fact, and reverence 
for statistics, we are constrained to admit that he is sometimes hasty 
in forming conclusions from very uncertain premises. One striking 
instance of this is to be found when he tells us that the female servants 
of an inn, which he visited, were uniformly obliging, ‘‘ although they 
would not have accepted a shilling had it been offered.” We think 
Mr. Stuart has made this assertion rashly, and that the observation was 
not conducted with a due regard to the rules of experimental philosophy. 
A matter so important, and so easily to be tested, should never have 
been left to mere vague speculation. Bacon would have recommended 
differently ; but, on points of this kind, Mr. Stuart is a follower of Aris- 
totle. Why did not our traveler “ tip’em the siller?” He might then 
have substituted his favorite, palpable fact, for a doubtful, unsubstantial 
theory. The contest would have been between an affectation of pride, 
and a reality of prudence; and ten toone on Mammon we should have 
considered fair odds. Mr. Stuart was too much of a Lowlander to run 
the risk. 

With the propensities thus exhibited by Mr. Stuart, one can hardly 
be astonished that he thinks it important to tell us, that he once ordered 
a chop, and was furnished with an extra canvass-back, without extra 
charge ; or that he attended a course of lectures on astronomy, on ac- 
count of the smallness of the expense,—only one shilling sterling a 
head. Once, too, he dined at a planter’s in the Southern States, and 
had nothing to pay ; but, as an offset, in New-Orleans, he was obliged 
to give a dollar a dozen for his washing—without distinction of shirt 
or pocket-handkerchief—and he might have added, with his character- 
istic love of detail, without reference to the length of time that one 
had been worn, or the other used. 

Apropos of this love of detail, and tact of minute observation: it is 
a subject on which we had nearly omitted todo Mr. Stuart justice. 
Tow delicately and patiently must he have pursued his investigations, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, to become convinced that it is much less 
usual in the United States than in Scotland for the men to wear night- 
caps! From his silence on the subject we are led to the inference, that 
the women in the one country indulge in this luxury about as much as 
in the other. In our mind’s eye we can see Mr. Stuart, in slippers 
and shirt, that very shirt for whose cleansing he gave six pence in New- 
Orleans, pursuing his nocturnal wanderings, in order to ascertain the 
truth of this assertion by the inductive process. With candle in hand, 
and handkerchief on head, he sallies forth at midnight, the very pic- 
ture of Mr. Finn in Paul Schaick, and prosecutes his demi-phrenolog- 
ical studies through the bed-chambers of his hotel. He collects statis- 
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tics ; so many night-capped heads, so many un-night-capped, and dis- 
crowned. Next comes the documenfary and remembered evidence of 
the night-caps he had noticed in Scotland ; then the comparison ; then 
the conclusion; which he persuades himself to be a fact—the object, 
sole and singular, of all his wanderings and all his speculations. 

But Mr. Stuart did not contine his inquiries to the relative wearing 
of night-caps, or his fondness for statistics to the returns of the census, 
the prices of his meals, the enormity of washing expenses, or the ab- 
sence of extracharges. Ile establishes a domestic census of his own, 
not under the authority of government, but carried on under his per- 
sonal observation. He passed a night at a plantation, the mistress of 
which had been twice married, and, what was well worthy of record, 
had borne twins to both of her husbands. In Rome, she would have 
received a bounty from the state, as a woman who had deserved well 
of it. On this visit, our traveler slept in the only spare chamber, 
which contained three beds, all of which were occupied. A circum- 
stance so singular naturally leads him to reflection, and reflection as 
surely terminates in philosophical observation ; ‘‘ 1 do not know,” he 
says, “what would have happened if a greater number of strangers 
had arrived.” Any one, even without a knowledge of the locus in quo, 
could suggest the only probable alternative. It is as plain as the nose 
on Mr. Stuart’s face, which, we have no doubt, is prominent if not 
protuberant, for he always goes ahead as if he were following it. 

We have not yet observed on Mr. Stuart’s style. Its chief defects 
are frequent improprieties of expression, gross inaccuracies in gram- 
mar, harsh collocation of words, and an utter contempt of arrangement 
in his ideas. Juxta-position is with him no sign of similarity of sub- 
ject, or even the most distant relationship. His facts are heaped to- 
gether like the articles in a Yankee baggage-wagon; nothing for show, 
but all for stowage. He has no regard tor antecedent and consequent, 
and we have before hinted at his inattention to premiss and conclu- 
sion. When he states two facts ina distinct paragraph, he couples 
them thus: ** We have not been accosted by a beggar in New-York. 
The streets seem to be well watered.” How these fellow-passengers 
happened to be slung in the same hammock is more than we can easily 
divine. 

Mr. Stuart is very favorably disposed towards this country, and wil- 
ling to represent all her institutions in the most favorable point of view. 
Notwithstanding the great rudeness to which he sometimes confesses, 
we believe him to have a tolerable share of civilization. But, through 
the whole of his two volumes, we did not meet with a single sentiment, 
which warmed us with a generous feeling or an affectionate impulse 
towards the writer, who was so full of soft words, and found so much 
among us to admire. On one occasion only did we approximate to 
any emotion of the kind. He was describing a hospitable and joyous 
receptionof his party, at a Virginian hotel, which was called ‘ The Mer- 
ry Oaks ;” he appeared to feel kindly and warmly, when he expressed 
the pleasure they enjoyed, and the regret with which they left their 
merry and open-hearted host. But mark the conclusion of the para- 
graph, and the cold-water dash it administered to our easy sensibilities 
—‘‘ The charge against each person was half a dollar—little more than 
two shillings !” 
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We are suspicious of Mr. Stuart’s praise, and cannot but think he 
had his eye on an equivalent while he was in the act of bestowing it. 
His volumes contain, among masses of trash, patches of valuable in- 
formation. In England they may be read to advantage; and few 
Americans will skim over them without learning something of their 
own country, of which they had till then been ignorant. We dislike, 
however, the spirit of the man, and, following him in his travels without 
sympathy, part from him without regret. His soul may be immaterial, 
but the limit of its range is within the circumference of a six pence. 


Colonel Hamivron is a very different man. Already favorably 
known as the author of one of the best novels of the age, his literary 
pretensions place him far above any other English traveler who has 
made the tour of the United States. A tory by habit and education, 
a soldier by profession, and a gentleman by nature, his speculations 
are always tinctured by prejudices, though given with a freedom of ex- 
pression and elegance of style, that disarm even prejudices of much 
that is offensive. Ile is not blessed with that fondness of detail which 
characterizes Mr, Stuart ; his views are large and comprehensive. We 
are not favored with the mysteries of his memorandum-book ; nor a 
daily compend of his Jandlord’s bill of fare; nor with items of the 
liquor drank by his friends; nor with the minutiw of mine host’s bill. 
Colonel Hamilton’s mode of doing things is quite the opposite. His 
disbursements are made by a servant, who carries his spending money 
and his lending money. In general terms, we are given to understand 
that he frequented the best houses, saw the best society, drank the best 
wine, and ate the best dinners, that were tobe had inthe United States 
—but his vouchers have been kept for his private perusal, and the en- 
tertainment of particular friends. The absence or presence of extra 
charges does not appear to trouble him in the least; and, what is very 
singular, considering the importance of the subject, he has not once 
aspired to the circumstance of night-caps. 

Colonel Hamilton speculates, generalizes, philosophizes. His style 
is singularly felicitous, combining, in a very rare degree, strength with 
beauty of expression, and richness of humor with spirited wit and vig- 
orous eloquence. Tis description of the Falls of Niagara is a fine 
composition, and the reflections, with which it is interspersed, spring 
naturally from the grandeur he is contemplating. The account of the 
Shaker village, at Niskayuma, is happily drawn ; but the air of light- 
ness about it savors a little too much of the man of the world. We 
never could smile at the saltatory exhibitions of a Shaker congregation. 
The meagre frames of the women, with the narrow shoulders and 
spare chests, the sallow and corpse-like complexions, please us, if 
possible, still less than the hypocritical visages of the men, overshad- 
owed by the long sleek hair, and wearing an aspect of low cunning 
and assumed humility. Never have we been able to contemplate their 
performances with any higher emotions than those of disgust, or to 
listen to the absurd harangues of their elders without a sigh for the 
weakness of humanity, and pity for the deluded ignorance, which was 
thus receiving the rant of folly for the inspiration of religion. Still their 
absurdities are, perhaps, harmless, as they can never become general : 
the eccentric and unnatural will always find a few crazy proselytes, 
but never a numerous body of sane disciples. 
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We are disposed to grant Colonel Hamilton much more praise, than 
that which attaches to merely superior excellence and attractiveness of 
style. Irom a very thorough perusal and review of his book, and a 
degree of reflection upon its most important topics, we are persuaded 
that he is an ‘‘ honest chronicler,’ and circulates nothing but the re- 
sults of his conviction. ‘That he is prejudiced sometimes, we are not 
disposed to deny ; and that we differ from him in many of his political 
views, as a follower of Jeffersonian republicanism, untainted by the later 
heresies with which it has been infused, we are ready to admit. When 
he admires the principles of primogeniture, and approves the odious 
system of fagging as current in the English schools, we cannot help 
wishing that these lurking predilections of John Bull were corrected 
in so clever a fellow. When he refuses, from spite, to visit the water- 
works at Philadelphia, it strikes us that he is himself the only loser, 
and we do not believe that this very respectable monument of in- 
genuity experienced the least mortification. On this subject, however, 
he is not the only traveler who has been most unconscionably bored ; the 
Philadelphians should let the water-works speak for themselves. ‘These 
are trifling matters, however, in an octavo of four hundred pages. 
Ifow any one could expect to find fewer gross prejudices, in so large a 
space, we cannot imagine. 

Colonel Hamilton complains that there is an indecent haste at our 
hotels in performing the functions of mastication. He is indignant 
that meals are furnished only at stated hours, and that if a man is not 
fortunately in the possession of a chronometer, and disposed to conform 
himself to the despotic regulations of Boniface, he runs great risk of 
entirely losing his breakfast and dinner, or of getting them ina condition ‘ 
unmeet for a tolerably well educated palate. Servants, too, he finds 
generally inattentive; and, in a strange inn, he does not like to be ship- 
ped off alone to explore a passage to an unknown point, with nothing 
in the shape of a pilot, or even a compass to direct him. In all this, 
we think the Colonel is perfectly right; and we have strenuously re- 
sisted every proposition to burn him in effigy, that has been based on 
any one of these several speculations. It is our deliberate opinion, 
founded not on a very extensive, though not a very limited observation, 
that at most of our public houses, people may be said to bolt, rather than 
to eat. They swallow their food whole, without going through a process, 
which foreign physicians assert to be a very useful prelude to 
digestion. The stomach is not treated fairly, when called upon to dis- 
charge the additional duties of the teeth. We do not wonder that it 
rebels against such impositions on its good nature, and are much obliged 
to the gallant colonel for breaking a lance in its defence. 

In respect to pilotage, when ignorant of the localities of an inn, we 
also confess ourself a Hamiltonian. Often have we suffered from the 
want of it, and remember an anecdote which fully illustrates its neces- 
sity. Some years ago, a gentleman stopped at a hotel in Hartford, on 
a night when a party of Indians were destined to be his fellow-lodgers. 

Beds were placed for them in a long hall which extended through the 
house, on either side of which was a row of chambers. Our friend 
was disposed to retire early, and was despatched with a candle to find 
his apartment. Reaching one, which answered the description he had 
received at the bar, he entered, and, without much examination or de- 
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lay, threw himself into the bed and drew the curtains. About an hour 
had elapsed, and he had fallen into a comfortably sound slumber, when 
he was roused by asudden shriek. Supposing it to be an accidental yell 
of one of his Indian neighbors, he merely swore at them, fastened his 
door, and again tried to compose himself to sleep. His repose, how- 
ever, was of short duration. In about a minute, the man of the man- 
sion was thundering at the door, with a whole posse comitatus. His 
guest refused all admittance, but finally consented to a parley. To 
his great astonishment, he discovered that he was merely a squatter 
in the premises, without any legal right of occupancy. ‘The apart- 
ment belonged to a worthy lady, whose liege was absent. On retiring 
to her chamber, she had deliberately thrown off the imcumbrances of 
the day, and arrayed herself in the costume which it was her wont 
to wear by night. After arranging all preliminaries to a quiet rest, 
she had drawn aside the curtains, and was about to enter her couch. 
Judge of her terror on finding it already tenanted by a stranger, and, 
if whiskers are any indication of manhood, that stranger evidently 
of another sex. Under these circumstances, we can hardly wonder 
that her cry should have borne some distant resemblance to an Indian 
yell. Explanations ensued, and, as the character of all the parties was 
fortunately above suspicion, the affair terminated with neither a duel 
nor a divorce. 

Colonel Hamilton’s speculation on New-England character may 
seem to be more open to objection, than his complaints of our taverns. 
Here we are getting upon dangerous ground, and must select our foot- 
hold as cautiously as we may. He says we are cold, money-loving, 
little moved by the kinder impulses of the heart, unamiable, unimagin- 
ative, vain, puritanical, and with a reputation for honesty somewhat at 
a discount. On the other hand, he admits that our lack of heart is 
compensated by a double supply of brains; he confesses that we are 
energetic, independent, sober, attached to good order, well educated, 
and religious. ‘The charge of dishonesty we leave altogether out of 
view, as, from the connection in which it appears, we presume he 
intends to confine it to that class of the community known by the 
appellation of pedlars,—a body of sharpers, among whom we believe 
our own laws do not recognize the existence of any superfluity of fair 
dealing. At any rate, the popular persuasion is, and particularly in 
the Southern States, that a greater set of rogues than are acting in 
this capacity, can be found only in the cells of the Penitentiary, and 
among the graduates of our Houses of Correction. 

But, on examining the remainder of the charges, with as little pre- 
judice as can be required of a New-Englander, are we prepared to say 
that they are without foundation in truth? Are we not money-loving ? 
Is there any country where riches command greater respect, power, 
and influence? Is not a man of wealth synonymous with a man of 
merit, and is not fullness of pocket a measure of capacity and talent? 
Look at the grasping, monopolizing, anxious spirit, with which the ac- 
cumulation of gold is sought, and the tenacity with which it is held. 
Look at the immense corporations, darkening the land, absorbing the 
general industry for individual benefit, and fostering all the aristocratic 
tendencies of society, to heap up a few mammoth fortunes for misers, to 
be lavished by fools. Go into our churches, and hear eulogy out-eulo- 
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gized over the remains of rich blockheads, whose mother-wit was just 
suflicient to enable them to steer clear of the jail, and cheat with color 
of law, and whose memory is a scorn and mockery to the oppressed 
laborer and unrelieved poor. Open our statute-books, and read the 
laws on imprisonment for misfortune, which would disgrace the code 
of Tartary—if ‘Tartary has any code—but as to which, all the virtue, 
intelligence, and talent of old Massachusetts can do nothing in opposi- 
tion to the efforts of greedy money-lenders and starving pettifoggers. 
Consider all these things, and then say whether or not the epithet of 
“*money-loving” is too harsh for such a devoted worship of Mammon? 

‘That we are a people of cold temperament, and, in general, unimag- 
inative, that our manners and feelings are somewhat puritanical, and 
that we are moderately vain, it is not our present intention to deny. 
If we are vain, it is not without very good reason; as we have much 
among us, of which we might justly be not only vain, but proud. Our 
puritanical notions we come by fairly, and they only prove that we are 
the sons of our fathers. As to the lack of imaginativeness, we have not 
quite made up our mind; and our coldness finds a suflicient apology 
in our climate. Byron says that the ‘ cold in clime are cold in blood ;” 
and, in saying it, he certainly gives us a verse of poetry that is also 
philosophy and truth. ‘Phe better part of Colonel Hamilton’s picture 
may be passed over in silence : as it will find none to dispute the like- 
ness, there is no need of adding our assent to its similitude. 

But it is time that we should cease bestowing our tediousness on 
the readers, who have kindly yawned through an article of so unrea- 
sonable a prolixity. It was not our intention to review Colonel Ham- 
ilton’s book, but merely to touch lightly upon some one or two of its 
most prominent topics. We think it as just a treatise as a man, edu- 
cated under foreign institutions, is capable of writing upon this coun- 
try. There is much truth im it, which we shall do well to ponder, 
before rejecting. It is judicious to learn wisdom from a plain speaker, 
rather than folly from a deceitful one: and if people will insist upon 
holding up mirrors for Jonathan to see himself in, we know not why 
he should break that which is the truest, because it is not the most 
flattering. aris 


TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. 


[Toussaint L’Ouverrurn, the black chieftain of Hayti, was a 
slave on the plantation of M. Bayon de Libertas. When the general 
rising of the nevroes took pl ice, in WO, ‘Toussaint refused to join 
them, until he had aided M. Bayon and his family to escape to Balti- 
more. ‘The white man liad discovered in ‘Toussaint many noble qual- 
ities, and had instructed him in seme of the first branches of educa- 
tion; and the preservation of his life was owing to the Negro’s grati- 


tude for this kindness, 

In 1797, Toussaint L’OQuverture was appointed, by the French Gov- 
ernment, General-in-chief of the armies of St. Domingo, and, as such, 
signed the Convention with Gcueral Maitland for the evacuation of the 
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island by the British. From this period until 1801, the island, under 
the government of ‘Toussaint, was happy, tranquil, and prosperous. 
The miserable attempt of Napoleon to re-establish slavery in St. Do- 
mingo, although it failed of its intended object, proved fatal to the 
Negro chieftain. ‘Treacherously seized by Leclerc, he was hurried on 
board a vessel by night, and conveyed to France, where he was con- 
fined in a cold subterranean dungeon, at Besancon, where, in April, 
1803, he died. The treatment of ‘Toussaint finds a parallel only in 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghein. It was the remark of Godwin, 
in his Lectures, that the West-India islands, since their first discovery 
by Columbus, could not boast of a single name which deserves com- 
parison with that of Toussainr L’Ovuverrure. ] 


Tue moon was up. One general smile 
Was resting on the Indian isle— 
Mild—pure—etherial ;—rock and wood, 
In searching sunshine wild and rude, 
Rose, mellowed through the silver gleam, 
Soft as the landscape of a dream: 

All motionless, and dewy wet, 

Tree, vine, and flower in shadow met: 
The myrtle with its snowy bloom, 
Crossing the nightshade’s solemn gloom— 
The white crecopia’s silver rhind 
Relieved by deeper green behind— 
The orange with its fruit of gold,— 
The lithe paullinia’s verdant told,— 
The passion-flower, with symbol holy, 
Twining its tendrils long and lowly,— 
The rhexias dark, and cassia tall, 

And, proudly rising over all, 

The kingly palm’s imperial stem, 
Crowned with its leafy diadem, 
Star-like, beneath whose sombre shade, 
The fiery-winged cucullo played ! 


Yes—lovely was thine aspect, then, 
Fair island of the Western Sea !— 
Lavish of beauty, even when 
Thy brutes were happier than thy men, 
For they, at least, were free /— 
Regardless of thy glorious clime, 
Unmindful of thy soil of flowers, 
The toiling negro sighed, that Time 
No faster sped his hours. 
For, by the dewy moonlight still, 
He fed the weary-turning miil, 
Or bent him im the chill morass, 
To pluck the long and tangled grass, 
And hear above his sear-worn back 
The heavy slave-whip’s frequent crack ;— 
While in his heart one evil thougnt 
In solitary madness wrought.— 
One baletul fire surviving still. 
The quenching of the immortal mind— 
One sterner passion of his kind, 
Which even fetters could not kill,— 
The savage hope, to deal, ere long, 
A vengeance bitterer than his wrong! 


Hark to that ery !—long, loud, and shrill, 
From field and forest, rock and hill,— 
VOL. \ 17 
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Thrilling and horrible it rung, 
Around, beneath, above ;— 

The wild beast from his cavern sprung— 
The wild bird from her grove ! 

Nor fear, nor joy, nor agony 

Were mingled in that midnight ery ; 

But, like the lion’s growl of wrath, 

When falls that hunter in his path, 

Whose barbed arrow, deeply set, 

Is rankling in his bosom yet, 

It told of hate, full, deep and strong,— 

Of vengeance kindling out of wrong ; 

It was as if the crimes of years— 

The agony—the toil—the tears— 

The shame and hate, which liken well 

Earth's garden to the nether hell, 

Had found in Nature's self a tongue, 

On which the gathered horror hung ;— 

As if from cliff, and stream, and glen, 

Burst, on the startled ears of men 

That voice which rises unto God— 

Solemn and stern—the cry of blood ! 


It ceased—and all was still once more, 
Save ocean chafing on his shore— 

The sighing of the wind, between 

The broad banana’s leaves of creen— 
Or, bough by restless plumage shook— 
Or, distant brawl of mountain brook. 


Brief was the silence. Once again 
Pealed to the skies that frantic yell— 
Glowed on the heavens a fiery stain, 
And flashes rose and fell ; 
And, painted on the blood-red sky 
Dark, naked arms were tossed on high ; 
And, round the white man’s lordly hall 
Trode, fierce and free, the brute he made, 
And those who crept along the wall, 
And answered to his lightest call 
With more than spaniel dread. 
The creatures of his lawless beck 
Were trampling on his very neck ! 
And, on the night-air, wild and clear, 
Rose woman's shriek of more than fear ; 
For bloodied arms were round her thrown, 
And dark cheeks pressed against her own ! 


Then, injured Afric, for the shame 

Of thy own daughters, vengeance came, 
Full on the scornful hearts of those, 
Who mocked thee in thy nameless woes, 
And to thy hapless children gave 

One choice—pollution, or the grave ! 


Dark-browed Toussaint !—the storm had risen 
Obedient to his master-call— 
The Negro’s mind had burst its prison— 
His hand its iron thrall ! 
Yet where was he, whose fiery zeal 
First taught the trampled heart to feel, 
Until despair itself grew strong, 
And vengeance fed its torch from wrong ? 
Now—when the thunder-bolt is speeding— 
Now—when oppression’s heart is bleeding— 
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Now—when the latent curse of Time 
Is raining down in fire and blood— 

That curse, which through long years of crime 
Had gathered, drop by drop, its flood. 

Why strikes he not, the foremost one 

Where Murder’s sternest deeds are done ? 


He stood the aged palms beneath 
That shadowed o'er his humble door, 
Listening, with half-suspended breath, 
To the wild sounds of fear and death— 
— Toussaint l‘Ouverture ! 
What marvel that his heart beat high! 
The blow for freedom had been given ; 
And blood had answered to the cry 
Which earth sent up to heaven ! 
What marvel, that a fierce delight 
Smiled grimly o’er his brow of night, } 
As groan, and shout, and bursting flame { 
Told where the midnight tempest came ; 
With blood and fire along its van, 
And death behind !—he was a MAN! 


Yes—dark-souled chieftain !—if the light 
Of mild Religion’s heavenly ray, 
Unveiled not to thy mental sight 
The lowlier and the purer way, 
In which the Holy Sufferer trod, 
Meekly amidst the sons of crime,— 
That calm reliance upon God 
For justice, in his own good time ,— 
That gentleness, to which belongs 
Forgiveness for its many wrongs ; 
Even as the primal martyr, kneeling 
For mercy on the evil-dealing,— 
Let not the favored white man name \ 
Thy stern appeal, with words of blame. 
Has he not, with the light of heaven 
Broadly around him, made the same-- 
Yea,—on a thousand war-fields striven, 
And gloried in his open shame ? 
Kneeling amidst his brothers’ blood 
To offer mockery unto God, 
As if the High and Holy One 
Could smile on deeds of murder done !—- 
As if a human sacrifice 
Were purer in His holy eyes, 
Though offered up by Christian hands, 
Than the foul rites of Pagan lands! 


. * - * * 


Sternly, amidst his household band, 
His carbine grasped within his hand, 
The white man stood, prepared and still, 
Waiting the shock of maddened men, 
Unchained, and fierce as tigers, when 
The horn winds through their caverned hill 
And one was weeping in his sight,-- 
The fairest flower of all the isle,— 
The bride who seemed but yesternight 
The image ofa smile. 
And, clinging to her trembling knee, 
Looked up the form of infancy, 
With tearful glance in either face, 
‘Che secret of its fear to trace. 
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“ Ha—stand, or die!’ The white-man’s eye 

His steady musket gleamed along, 
As a tall Negro hastened nigh, 

With fearless step and strong. 
“ What ho, Toussaint!’’ A moment more 
His shadow crossed the lighted floor. 
“ Away,” he shouted; “tly with me,— 
The white man’s bark is on the sea ;— 
Her sails must catch the landward wind, 
For sudden vengeance sweeps behind. 
Our brethren from their graves have spoken, 
The yoke is spurned—the chain is broken ; 
On all the hills our fires are glowing— 
Through all the vales red blood is flowing! 
No more the mocking White shall rest 
His foot upon the Negro’s breast ;— 
No more, at morn or eve, shall drip 
The warm blood from the driver's whip :— 
Yet, though Toussaint has vengeance sworn 
For all the wrongs his race have borne,— 
Though for each drop of Negro blood, 
The white man’s veins shall pour a flood ; 
Not all alone the sense of ill 
Around his heart is lingering still, 
Nor deeper can the white man feel 
The generous warmth of grateful zeal. 
Friends of the Negro! Fly with me— 
The path is open to the sea: 
Away, for life !""—He spoke, and pressed 
The young child to his manly breast, 
As, headlong, through the cracking cane 
Down swept the dark insurgent train— 
Drunken and grim—with shout and yell 
Howled through the dark, like sounds from hell! 





Far out, in peace, the white man’s sail 
Swayed free before the sunrise gale. 
Cloud-like that island hung afar, 
Along the bright horizon’s verge, 
O’er which the curse of servile war 
Rolled its red torrent, surge on surge. 
And he—the Negro champion—where 
In the fierce tumult, struggled he ? 
Go trace him by the fiery glare 
Of dwellings in the midnight air— 
The yells of triumph and despair— 
The streams that crimson to the sea! 


Sleep calmly in thy dungeon-tomb,* 
Beneath Besancon’s alien sky, 








* The reader may, perhaps, call to mind the beautiful sonnet of William Wordsworth, address- 
ed to Toussaint POuverture, during his confinement in France. 


*¢ ‘Toussaint !—thou most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whistling rustic tends his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thou liest now 
Buried in some deep dungeon’s earless den ;— 
Oh, miserable chieftain !—where and when 
Wilt thou find patience ?—Yet, die not ; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow: 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 
Live and take comfort. Thou hast lett behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and skies,— 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee: thou hast great allies. 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” | 
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Dark Haytian !--for the time shall come,— 
Yea, even now is nigh— 
When, every where, thy name shall be 
Redeemed from color’s infemy, 
And men shall learn to speak of thee, 
As one of earth’s great spirits, born 
In servitude, and nursed in scorn, 
Casting aside the weary weight, 
And fetters of its low estate, 
In that strong majesty of soul, 
Which knows no color, tongue, or clime— 
Which still hath spurned the base control 
Of tyrants through all time ! 
For other hands than mine may wreath 
The laurel round thy brow of death, 
And speak thy praise, as one whose word 
A thousand fiery spirits stirred,— 
Who crushed his foeman as a worm— 
Whose step on human hearts fell firm :— 
Be mine the better task to find 
A tribute for thy lofty mind, 
Amidst whose gloomy vengeance shone 
Some milder virtues all thine own,— 
Some gleams of feeling pure and warm, 
Like sunshine on a sky of storm,— 
Proofs that the Negro’s heart retains 
Some nobleness amidst its chains,— 
That kindness to the wronged, is never 
Without its excellent reward,— 
Holy to human-kind, and ever 
Acceptable to God! 
Ist of 10th month, 1833. 


THE NERVOUS MAN. 
NO, Il. 


Ir the readers of the New-England Magazine will turn back to one 
of its numbers for the spring of 1832, they will find a few extracts 
from the manuscript remains of a nervous gentleman, deceased. ‘The 
following have been drawn from the same source. I wish it to be par- 
ticularly understood, that, in regard to the sentiments of my author, I 
am a decided non-committal. J.G. W. 

MUSIC—BALLADS AND CHAMBERMAIDS. 
‘‘' This must be the music,” said he, ‘of the spears, 
For I’m hanged if each note of it does *nt run through me.” 
Moore’s Fudge Family. 

“ Madam !” 

“ Yes, sir,” said my landlady, reluctantly breaking off from humming 
a worn-out tune. ‘‘ Will you do me the favor to order your maid, who 
is verily ‘making night hideous,’ in the chamber adjoining mine, with 
her everlasting ditty of 

‘The Major’s only son— 
How all for love he was undone,’ 
to keep silence for the next half hour. ‘That musical slut will be the 
death of me yet. Yes—madam—lI ’m serious—this perpetual chant 
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of doggerel sentimentality is absolutely murdering me—a sort of 
auricular manslaughter. You must silence her, madam, or I shall 
certainly be left to do some dreadful thing—perhaps blow out my 
brains, or gag the jade with her own song-book.” 

“ La, sir, you talk strangely—I ‘Il speak to the gal.” 

“ Do, madam.” 

Away goes my landlady, catching up by the way the broken thread 
of her tune. Che-cher-cher-che—Hi-titi-ti! ‘There ’s a perfect music- 
mania pervading the whole household. Oh! for one hour of that 
silence, which broods forever over the speechless brotherhood of La 
Trappe. As old Robert Flecknoe hath it :— 


“ Still-born Silence !—thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart— 
Offspring of a heavenly kind—- 

Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ the mind 


> 


But hush—the door ’s ajar—what says my landlady ? 
* Whist, Betty, whist !” 


*“ He was but eighteen years of age 
When first in love he did engage.” 


* There—there—Betty, do be still. The sick gentleman, you know, 
is terribly nervous, and he ’s provoked to death at your singing.” 

** Lord, ma’am, I wonder what such gentle folks’s nerves are made on. 
Sick man, indeed !—He aint a whit better than a mad man, and if I 
could have my say-so, 1 ’d_ have a straight jacket on him about the 
quickest.” 

Betty—Betty !—but I forgive thee. Thou but echoest the kind 
wishes and sympathies of thy betters. 

“*'T was on the eighteenth day of May 
When trees were all a blooming, 


A young man on his death-bed lay, 
For the love of Barbara Allen.” 


Misery !—Betty is at it again, churming more lugubriously than 
ever. ‘‘}lere ’s another ballad,’ as Autolycus says, ‘‘ of a fish that 
appeared upon the coast a Wednesday, the fourscore of April, forty 
thousand fathom above water, and sung this ballad against the hard 
hearts of maids. It was thought she was a woman, and was turned 
into a cod fish. The ballad is very pitiful, and as true.” 

Sing on, then, Betty, sweet nightingale of the kitchen! From my 
heart | wish that every vagabond Italian torturer of cat-gut—every 
strolling musical mendicant, from Paganini downward, was condemn- 
ed to listen to thee for the next half century. 

Mad—yes, I am mad—music-mad—quaver-stricken || What unlucky 
planet drove me to seek relief from Betty’s barcarole, from bitter 
thoughts, and physical suffering, to the side of that indefatigable Miss 
M , that semibreve in petticoats,—that locomotive ledger-line,— 





that appogiatura personified? She, forsooth, kind soul, must needs fly 
to her piano, and endeavor to exorcise the evil demon of my melan- 
choly, as David of old did that of Saul. Miserable mistake! The 
foul fiend held his possession, and the attempt at his ejectment only 
introduced a score of other spirits more wicked than himself; and, 
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like the demoniac of the parable, my last state was infinitely worse than 
the first. 

I can hear it now, in my mind’s ear,—that infernal melody,—that 
purgatory of sound,—haunting me like the confused and _ torturing 
murmur, which sometimes mingles its broken and discordant horror 
with an unquiet dream. ‘The tormentor !—could she not see that she 
was racking every nerve of my system, while she continued playing 
on—on—without pause or apparent variation ;—running over the same 
diabolical combinations of crotchets and minims and quavers,—slurs, 
rests, swells, and semibreves? Did she not know that one word of 
sympathy,—one look of kindness—one cordial pressure of the hand, 
would have been to my sick spirit as a cluster from the vines of Eshcol, 
or water from the fount of Meribah? Did she not know that one soft 
and gentle tone from the lip of woman, dictated by a heart of feeling, 
is worth more to one like me, than all the cold and common-place 
entertainments of fashionable folly?) Alas!—how long will woman 
desecrate her beautiful gifts of person and intellect to a mere artificial 
show, and stake her whole claim to admiration upon the successful 
performance of the wretched /itt/enesses of an unprotitable existence ? 
The slave of a Turkish harem, may sing and play, and eat and sleep— 
God help her! and thus prove, to the satisfaction of her brutal master, 
that the dogma of the Arabian Prophet is true to the letter—that women 
have no souls. But here—ina land and age of reason, and philosophy, 
and Christianity, let not woman put out the light of her immortal mind. 
Let her every action, rather, discover a sense of the awful responsi- 
bility of that mental stewardship, with which God has intrusted her. 


&c. 


‘And as [ slept, methought I dreamed 
A very dismal dream.”’ Sullad of “the Plough Boy.’’ 


DREAMS——EATING, 


Tuank Heaven—it was a dream; and yet how like reality! A 
hanging scene, and myself the victim ;—the slow-drawn hurdle ;—the 
creaking steps of the scaffold ;—the ghastly executioner ;—the gray- 
haired priest ;—the hymn for the dying ;—the great crowd heaving and 
undulating beneath me like an unquiet sea;—the thousand upturned 
eyes, cold, pitiless, tearless! I have a great respect for Bishop Berk- 
ley, but very little for his philosophy. Ideas are not things. Had it 
been otherwise, I should now, instead of sitting at ‘“ mine ease, in 
mine own inn,” have been swaying, @ la Tyburn, “ slovenly and 
unhandsome” to the sun and wind. 

"T is all along of my late suppers. ‘They are ‘the stuff which 
dreams are made of.” ‘These same pestilent suppers have been for 
years a vexation tome. I know from experience that your cold ham 
is the vital stamina of misanthropy, and that your sliced turkey is so 
much palpable and substantial melancholy. Your toast may smoke 
temptingly before you, but the nightmare looks there, like Asmodeus 
in the smoke of his broken phial. 

** Vita nostra, est instar comedie,”’—says De Britaine—* our break- 
fast the prologue,—our dinner the interlude,—our supper the epi- 
logue.”’ Supper is of itself a tragedy. I am for its utter, immediate 
abolishment. ‘Tell me not of sipping black tea and masticating dry 
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bread ; of sitting down to a dish of skimmed milk and lime-water, like 
a criminal to his bowl of hemlock. ‘To taste, is but an aggravation ;— 
to devour, is to suffer the pains of purgatory. 

I have been looking over some old authors touching this matter of 
eating. Paracelsus speaks of a man who lived six months without 
taking food, simply by applying fresh sods of earth to his breast. But 
Paracelsus—nevertheless his medical reputation—was a hard hand at the 
bottle—getting daily into that predicament, which Samson Occum, 
the celebrated Indian priest, used to call, “ sinking one’s self below 
the devil, who is a gentleman, and never drinks.” 

I know not that we can rely upon his authority. Licetas and Car- 
dan—men of veracity and note—say that they knew some holy men 
who lived twenty years without eating. ‘This 1 am inclined to consider 
a miracle. But, Harmolaus, Barberus, Joubertus, and others, have 
left upon record the case of one who lived in Rome forty years only by 
inspiration of the air ;—and some old Latin writers speak of a people 
in the Indies, called Astomares, who have no mouths, and live only by 
the use of their olfactory organs. Olympidorus, the Platonist, assures 
us that he knew a person who lived many years without eating or 
sleeping, (he says nothing about drinking) but who stood in the sun to 
refresh himself. Aldrovandus tells of a bird, in the Eastern Islands, 
which, by reason of its vast wings, is borne up continually in the air, 
upon which it subsists. ilian tells a curious story of the goats of 
Gimanta, who never drink, but simply turn their heads to the sea, and 
refresh themselves with its vapors. 

Langins thinks the cause of such extraordinary capabilities of absti- 
nence to be an entire relaxation of the nerves of the orifice of the 
stomach. Sennertus agrees to this supposition, and very sagely con- 
cludes that such bodics are xear/y immortal ! 

I rather prefer De Britaine’s hypothesis ; “ the air is full of balsamic 
rocid atoms; and is ever sprinkled with a fine, foreign fatness, 
which may perhaps be sufficient food to nourish the fine part of our 
frames, wherein the temper of man and his life stands.” Now, who 
knows but this may be true to the letter?) Perhaps the very air is 
impregnated with a saline and nutritious spirit, in which the seminal 
virtues of all things are incorporated,—the pure essence of all bodies, 
extracted by the sunbeams, and so sublimated as to be homogeneal to, 
and, in effect, the spirit of life. I cannot say, however, that I should 
be willing to test the truth of my theory. One’s appetite is apt to 
prove refractory under the restraint of such philosophical experiments ; 
and I fully agree with Lord Bacon in his remark, that “ of all rebell- 
ions, that of the belly is the worst.” 

Yet, what a beastly vice is gluttony? More degrading, if possible, 
than drunkenness itself. A perfect adoption of the most revolting 
characteristic of the brute! <A glutton cannot be a Christian—the 
dinner-table is his god, to which health, reason, decency, are sacrific- 
ed. [ have ever admired the Scotchman’s test of gluttony. ‘ Watch 
twa eatin,” said he. ‘ As lang ’s there’s a power of, or a capacity o’ 
smilin’ on their cheeks, and in and about their een ;—as lang ’s they 
keep lookin’ at ye, an’ roun’ about the table, attendin’ to or joinin’ 1’ 
the talks or the speekin’ cawm; as lang ’s they every noo an’ then lay 
doon their knife and fork to ca’ for gill, or to ask a young lady to tak’ 
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wine, an’ tell an anecdote ;—as lang ’s they glower on the framed 
picture or prents on the wall, an’ keep askin’ if tane’s original and 
tither proofs ;—as lang ’s they offer to carve the tongue or turkey ;— 
depend on ’t they ’re no in a state o’ gluttony, but are devourin’ their 
soup, fish, flesh, an’ foul, like men an’ Christians. But, as sune ’s 
their chin gets greeshy—their nostrils wide—their cheeks sank, sallow 
an’ clunky—their een fixed—their faces close to the trencher—an’ 
themselves dumbies—then you may see a specimen o’ the immoral an’ 
unintellectual abandonifent o’ the sowl of man to his gustative nature ; 
then is the fast, foul, fat-feeder a glutton—the maist disgusfu’est creature 
that sits—an’ far aneath the level o’ them that feed on a’ fours, out o’ 
trochs, on garbage.” 
Before Pope Sixtus reached the Papal chair he was temperate—nay 

abstemious to the last degree ; 

“ Panis et aqua 

Est Vita Beata,” 


was his favorite saying. But when his ambition had been gratified 
with the supreme ecclesiastical authority—when he felt the keys of St. 
Peter firmly in his grasp, he entered upon a most luxurious course of 
living, saying, 

« Aqua et Panis 

Est Vita Canis.” 


THE DOCTOR AND HIS PATIENT. 
“Ma foi !—ces Medecins sont de vilaines gens !”° 


So saith Mons. Renard, in his play of the Legatee; but so say notI. 
My physician has just left me. He is a clever fellow, and it may bea 
skilful, withal. But he has the folly to pretend to cheerfulness, and 
laughs by main force over his own jokes—the unhappy man! Does 
he think to deceive people by it?) A merry physician, indeed !—as well 
talk of a laughing death’s head—the cachinnation of a monk’s memento 
mori. Heaven help the doctors! From the court physician down to 
the veriest quack who ever dosed with herbs or steamed a la Esqui- 
maur, | commiserate every mother’s son of them. This life of ours is 
sorrowful enough in its best estate—the brightest phasis of our being 
is  sicklied o’er with the pale cast” of the future and the past. But, it 
is the lot of the physician to look only upon the shadow ;—to turn 
away from the house of feasting and go down to the house of mourn- 
ing ;—to breathe, day after day, the atmosphere of wretchedness ;—to 
grow familiar with suffering ;—to look upon humanity disrobed of its 
pride and glory—robbed of all its fictitious ornaments—weak, helpless, 
naked—and undergoing the last fearful metempsychosis from its end 
and godlike image—the living temple of an unshrined divinity, to the 
loathsome clod, and the all inanimate clay. There is wo behind him— 
there is wo before him. He is hand and glove with misery by pre- 
scription,—the ex-officio gauger of the “ ills which flesh is heir to.” 
What to him are the much-eulogized charms of home—the holy 
comforts of one’s fire-side ? /#« has no home, unless it be by the bed- 
side of the sick—the querulous—the dying. Hurrying perpetually 
from one scene of misery to another, he knows nothing of the quiet 
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happiness of those ‘‘sleek-headed men who sleep o’ nights.” He 
realizes, more than any other, the truth of that maxim, that 





‘* Where ignorance is bliss 


’T is folly to be wise.” 

} 

Hlis ideas of beauty—perhaps even the affections of his heart—are 
4 regulated by the irrepressible associations of his profession. Others 


may talk of their ‘ ladye loves” as angels—sylphs—seraphs ; he knows 
better—he knows that woman, as well as man, is “ of the earth, earthy.” 
Through the soft and beautiful veil of what we call delicacy, he sees 
only the consuming canker of incipient disease. Las his fair one a 
form of faultless symmetry?) He thinks of the subjects of his auato- 
mical studies. Does her beautiful smile unveil a set of pearls? He 
thinks of his dental operations. Does the blush of feeling or modesty 
mantle, of a sudden, neck, cheek, and brow,—a variable play of color- 
ing, like sunset upon tremulous water? He calls to mind his last case 
of fever. Does the bright and eloquent blood glow steadily and richly 
through her fair cheek? He remembers his hectic patients. ‘Tell him 
of a young lady’s sentimental melancholy, and he will forthwith answer 
you by a dissertation upon dyspepsia. ‘Tell him of broken hearts,— 
of dying for love—of the “ worm? the bud,” feeding upon the damask 
cheek of beauty,—of the mental impalement upon Cupid’s arrow, like 
that of a Giaour upon the spear of a Janizary; and he will talk to you 
of liver complaints—of tight-lacing—of fashionable exposure—of lack 
of exercise. 

I have sometimes thought that Sheridan’s Doctor, in “ St. Patrick’s 
Day,” was no caricature ; indeed, there seems to me something very 
natural in his description of his dear, deceased helpmate. ‘* Poor 
Dolly !—I shall never see her like again ; such an arm for a bandage— 
veins that seemed to invite the lancet! ‘Then her skin, smooth and 
white as a gallipot ; her mouth as round and not larger than the mouth 
of a penny phial; and her teeth—none of your sturdy fixtures—ache 
as they would, it was but a small pull, and out they came,—I believe I 
have drawn half a scere of her poor dear pearls—(weeps )—but what 
avails her beauty? She has gone and lett no pledge of our loves 
behind—no little babe to hang like a label upon papa’s neck. Death 
has no consideration—one must die as well as another—fair and ugly, 
crooked or straight, rich or poor,—tlesh is grass—flowers fade !” 

But, to return to my physician. Never man had a kinder—punctual 
in attendance—lavish of his drugs—perfectly deferential to the opinions 
of his patient. As I recount, for the thousandth time, the symptoms of 
my case, he never fails to congratulate me upon my peculiar good 
fortune in securing the services of one so able and willing to assist 
; me as himself—significantly assuring me, in the language of Hippo- 
crates’s first proposition, that, ‘* Vita brevis; Experimentum periculo- 
sum; Judicium diflicile.” He has, if I mistake not, all the skill and 
kind wishes of Moliere’s Toinet, who disdained to “ amuse himself 
with the small fry of common diseases’’—the trifles of rheumatism, 
vapors, agues, &c. ‘I would have,” said he, ‘ diseases of importance 
—good continual fevers, good plagues, good confirmed dropsies, good 
pleurisies,—this is what pleases me—this is what I triumph in ;—and I 
wish, sir, that you had all these diseases—that you was abandoned by 
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all the faculty—despaired of—at the point of death,—that I might 
demonstrate to you the excellency of my remedies.” 


COQUETS—MALE AND FEMALE. 

Female coquetry is pardonable, inasmuch as it is natural. Confined 
to no one country or religion ;—perceptible alike in the tawny Indian 
girl and the dark-faced African ;—iflaunting in the atmosphere of fash- 
ionable extravagance, and looking out from a pair of roguish eyes 
beneath the drab bonnet of the Quakeress,—it seems to me a part of 
the female character, and by no means a very objectionable one. It is 
the part of woman to be wooed, not to woo; to stand passively apart 
and be chosen, not to choose ; to wait silently for the moving of the 
waters of affection, not to trouble them herself, angel though she be. 
The privilege of coqueting enables her to make good her unequal 
ground against the superior advantages of the “ lordly sex.” It is to 
her as skilful diplomacy making amends for physical weakness. It 
promotes personal grace, and decorum of habit,—it bends every faculty 
of the mind to the desire of pleasing ;—it develops every latent charm 
of intellect. It is this which renders the conversation of a woman of 
ordinary talents, frequently, far more agreeable than that of a man, 
whose mind has been highly cultivated, and whose powers of fancy are 
brilliant and superior. Woman’s wit is seldom exerted for the mere 
purpose of shining in conversation ;—it is rather called forth by a pre- 
dominant desire to please ;—and this is coquetry in its legitimate sense, 
in its proper sphere. The idea of La Rochetoucauld, ‘ les femmes 
peuvent moins surmonter leur coqueteric, que leurs passions,” is by no 
means a correct one. Coquetry and passion are almost always united 
inthe female heart. ‘They hold a mutual and most salutary check 
over each other. And it is well that they doso; for they prevent 
alike premature and disgusting fondness, and cold-hearted vanity and 
self love. 

But the male coquet is, of all beings, the most despicable. He is 
an anomaly in the human character,—a monster in the moral world— 
playing a part for which nature never designed him,—the Joan d’ Are 
of civil life. ‘ IT have endeavored,” says Lord Chesterfield, ‘* to gain 
the hearts of twenty women, for whom I would not have given a fig !” 
Such a being is unworthy of the least charity. With him the words of 
the Preacher are verified—‘ Vanity, vanity—all is vanity.” His 
coquetry is a cold and selfish purpose ;—a_ hollow-hearted love of 
triumph,—a morbid desire of interesting in himself hearts, of whose 
pangs and struggles he recks not—whose affections he would call forth, 
that the multitude may envy him its possession, not to meet its full flow 
of confiding tenderness by the sympathy of his own cold and indurated 
bosom. It is an unprofitable attempt to monopolize that attention from 
the other sex, which he scorns to repay with honorable love. 

Miserable, however, is the triumph of the trifler!~ What can it 
avail him that, in the thronged assemblies of his visiting, there are 
hearts which beat quicker at his coming; and eyes which glisten and 
cheeks which glow, as his sofiened voice whispers its repeated treach- 
ery,—when he knows that those hearts are yet to wither with hopeless 
and unreturned affection—that those eyes are to grow dim with tears, 
and those cheeks pale with the unsleeping agony of outraged confi- 
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dence and violated trust! The male coquet is a fool, as well as a 
criminal. Unlike other workers of iniquity, he derives not even a tem- 
porary good from his vileness. He but ministers to the depraved appe- 
tite of his vanity. He ‘sows the wind,” and it is proper that he should 
** reap the whirlwind.” 

In some men, who possess real powers of fascination, coquetry is 
dangerous ; but in the far greater number it is simply and purely ridic- 
ulous. 


WOMAN’S WISHES. 





Tue story of Emily -—— and William interested me at the 
time I heard it, and I have been led to think that in some of its 
features it is not peculiar. They were natives of the same beautiful 
village, and the same year ushered them into existence. Their early 
years were spent in the daily round of childish sports, and they suffer- 
ed in common their little vexations. They cultivated their gardens 
together, and roamed over the fields in company, and their little 
bridges and miniature edifices were built without any aid beyond their 
own combined ingenuity—and when she drove him before her wagon, 
and would urge him to quicken his speed in rivalry of their other 
playmates, at his request she would stop to admire a beautiful flower, 
or group the clouds in quaint figures. And when they were weary 
with play, they would rest together under some shady tree, and he 
would rest his head on her Jap, and plan some new excursion, while 
she would play with his chestnut hair, and try to give him the enviable 
air of her uncle, the Colonel. Thus the golden dreams of youth flitted 
before them, but left, through every change, increased affection and 
confirmed influence. ‘They were children of nature, and knew no 
other laws than hers ; their impulses were pure, and no art had taught 
them restraint. 

Their more advanced education, of course, separated them, in some 
degree, and as each became more acquainted with the duties and 
privileges of their respective sexes, they began to examine each other 
more minutely, and study each other’s tastes and dispositions with 
more direct reference to their own. In those sports in which they 
still both mingled, each was at the same time the censor and the 
advocate of the other, and each began to demand from the other con- 
cessions not made to all. If William chanced to ride with any other 
of the youthful village belles, Emily,—she knew not why,—always 
took the iiberty of being displeased ; or if she manifested a preference 
for another partner at their village balls, William always considered it 
incumbent upon him to leave the ball-room and saunter alone through 
the walks on her uncle’s grounds. 

Her mind was of a strongly-marked and powerful cast. Though 
restless to a degree that in other cases would have proved ruinous, she 
had been able to master not only the learning expected from her age 
and sex, but much that is considered the peculiar province of man ;— 
though not very fond of music, she had cultivated that art with perse- 
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verance and remarkable success ;—and in drawing and painting, had 
made herself a proficient, because her family had always been highly 
distinguished as excelling in that art. Ambition was the strongest 
trait in her character, and she only regretted that her sphere of action 
was too limited for its sway. Her family had at one time been pub- 
licly distinguished, though subsequently unfortunate ; and her greatest 
subject of complaint, was, that she could never revive her fallen name. 
With the greatest softness, she combined almost masculine energy, 
and was at the same time mild and sanguine in her disposition. Her 
feelings were warm and quick ; and where her heart could expand 
itself, affection and disinterestedness shone through every change of 
feeling. Amiability marked her domestic relations, and condescen- 
sion distinguished her intercourse with the world. 

Time passed on, and brought its changes. Maturer years succeeded 
to infancy and youth, and life began to open in its more important rela- 
tions before them. William had passed through the usual routine of 
education ; and, without seeking them, had obtained the love and admi- 
ration of his equals, for the benevolence of his heart and the strength 
and variety of his talents. He showed no ambition, and cared not for 
distinction, and would have been contented to resign the prospect of 
every thing that talent and family can procure among men, and settle, 
to enjoy life, in his native and beloved village. His mind was one of 
harmony and peace, and poetry breathed in every feeling of his heart. 
He loved best to exercise his talents in the retirement of the study ; 
and in the humbler charities of life, his best imterests were unfolded. 
Natural scenery was unalloyed enjoyment; and a fine sunset, or a 
starlit evening, on the lake, excited in him greater pleasure than could 
the triumph of the ambitious demagogue or the factious author. 

But his life was not destined to be unchequered. He had been happy 
in every circumstance—happy in his home, his talents, his resources ; 
and when Emily confessed that the companion of her childhood was 
the beloved of her riper years, he thought that fortune’s smiles must 
be expended ;—her frown he had never known. But the shaft of dis- 
appointment came, and from a quarter he least expected it. Though 
Emily loved him with the deepest, most enduring affection, and de- 
pended on his love, as the flower on the breath of heaven, yet she 
did not think his character a perfect one. She disliked his want of 
more active energy, a wider ambition, his indifference to honor and 
distinction from men. It had long been to her a matter of deepest 
and most painful reflection, and it was on the most deliberate consid- 
eration that she demanded of him, that before she should unite her fate 
indissolubly with his, he should leave his retirement, and, entering into 
the world, gain a name such as her family had once worn. The dis- 
cussion was long, warm, painful. He used every argument which his 
experience of past happiness, and the peaceful character of his mind, 
could suggest, to dissuade her from her demand. She suffered every 
agony incident to a struggle, between immediate and strong affection 
and the bias of a strongly-marked character ; but she remained inflex- 
ible. Finally, he yielded; and with his resolution, his love had given 
way, if it had not been more firmly rooted than even his long-indulged 
habits of quietness and peaceful happiness. He asked for no delay ; if 
his task must be performed before the rich reward could be gained, he 
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desired to begin at once, and accomplish, as shortly as possible, his 
painful work. He would not pretend to her that his love made the 
sacrifice an easy one; and the confusion of his mind, at the prospect 
before him, betrayed his unsuitableness for the lite Emily had marked 
out for him. 

The interval, before he should leave his home for one of the large 
cities of his country, was quickly passed ; and though he longed to 
Jeave the scenes that were constantly reminding him of his many lost 
resources of happiness, the day of his departure came too soon. 

As the coach which would convey him passed near her uncle’s 
house, Emily accompanied him across the meadows to meet it. 

The sun was just rising over the mountains which enclosed their 
beautiful valley, and his golden beams glanced joyously on the glis- 
tening leaves, aud sparkled im the innumerable dew-drops. ‘The air 
vas fresh, and still, and heavy with the exhilarating odors of the 
morning, and no sound, except the merry song of the birds, broke the 
universal calmness—all nature seemed wrapt in admiration of the 
coming king of day—the leaves hung unmoved by any passing breeze, 
and the rippling brook seemed to glide more quietly over its pebbly 
bed. 

Emily and Williain stood some time silent—now gazing on the 
stretching landscapes—now searching the depths of the morning sky. 
All around was quiet; all was peace and harmony without, but in the 
secret places of their hearts the tide of feeling swept on its crooked 
course in tumultuous and broken waves. He was engaged with fast 
coming remembrances of his early days, and the charms of his home 
were rapidly reviewed as year after year arose in his memory, and each 
succeeding one seemed fraught with greater happiness than the former. 
He thought of his early hopes, that he might rest there where he had 
first known happiness, and, in the society of her he loved, and surround- 
ed by all his early and dearest associations, devote himself to their 
mutual improvement and happiness. His eye dwelt with mournful 
pleasure on the spot he had marked out for his residence; quiet, 
retired, commanding the most beautiful prospects—but his heart 
sickened as he glanced along the road that led to his future home, and 
a warmer pressure of her hand followed the thought that a few 
moments would separate him from the companion at his side, his early 
playmate, his constant friend, his first and only love. 

Though their arms were interwoven, she did not press upon him, but 
stood firm and upright, her eyes bent toward the distant lake ; but the 
eye within, as it glanced over the future, was dazzled and confused by 


the brilliancy of the images there conjured up. She thought not of 


present pain, or of the agonies of separation; nor did she fear the 
possible effect of acquaintance with the world in estranging William’s 
affection from her: she felt no sorrow at the prospect of his long 
absence; nor did she shrink from the thought of her own loneliness. 
Her vision was a bright one—she followed him through the intricate 
paths of ambition, and hailed his success on reaching the highest point 
her imagination could picture—she discovered his opening splendor, 
and watched him in a course of increasing glory, till she grew dizzy 
with the prospect, and vaguely mingled her own image with his labors, 
and confounded her triumph with his success. 
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And as she threw her arms round his neck, and looked upon his 
glistening eye, she said—‘‘ We part now, William, but we shall soon 
meet again, when your fortunes shall be rising and when men begin to 
sound your name, as one to be respected and feared—that name, Will- 
iam, you will give me, and proud shall | be to wear it. Your wife, 
dearest, will be a happy woman.” 

He smiled as he imprinted a kiss on her marble brow. ‘That 
honor would not compensate me for a long absence from you. Enaily, 
I have been thinking how happy we might be if you would be content 
with the happy lot Heaven has given us. "T is not too late yet, Emily 
—say you are willing, and let me stay. Do not drive me into the cold, 
selfish world, but suffer me to remain here. | ask no honor above that 
of being called your husband. Emily, give up this vain ambition, and 
take the happiness we might both enjoy here.” 

She withdrew her arms, and folding them calmly stood some 
moments, her eye glistening and lips quivering, before she answered : 
* William, I sacrificed much of peace and happiness when L proposed 
your leaving me—but you are a man, and it was your duty. But, you 
say well, sir, ’t is not too late—you are free, William, free to go where 
you will, todo what you will, to love whom you will. I never will 
wed the man who refuses to do what, were | a man, should be the 
object of my life.” 

Here the rattling of the stage coach was heard as it descended the 
hill; a few minutes, and the destiny of each was irrevocably fixed. 
Emily’s emotion increased as she heard it; the moisture gathered 
round her deep blue eyes, and one clear drop tell upon her pale cheek ; 
but she betrayed no signs of weakness; her arms remained folded, and 
her position proudly firm. She did not wish to conceal her suffering, 
but she remained firm in her purpose. William’s agitation was mo- 
mentary ; atone moment his mind was a chaos of contending suffer- 
ings, but they subsided at once, and the current of his thougnts was 
stilled, and all was calin as the Seaofthe Dead. ‘Till this moment he 
had hoped some kind Providence would save him from the sad alterna- 
tive; but now all hope vanished, and he breathed again freely. But the 
world was changed to him—from the heaven of his mind every star had 
been swept, save one, and that shed a ghastly light to make more 
evident the desolation which reigned. 

As the coach appeared nearer them at a turn of the road, he silently 
clasped her to his bosom, his arm encircled her waist, and her head 
rested on his shoulder. She now appeared the weak and frail one, he 
the strong and confident. She did not speak; but, as he separated 
her from him, and seated her on the bank, he gave one parting kiss, 
and said, ‘* Emily, farewell! tell me, when next we meet, if L am all 
you expected me to become.” 

When she looked up he was gone, and the glories of the scene 
around seemed to mock her wretchedness. The wheels of the reced- 
ing coach were heard at a distance, as they bore away from her him 
she loved, and when in a few moments they were heard no more, her 
desolation was complete. She was now, for the first time in her life, 
alone—the tie, which had bound her in unison with the harmony of 
nature—the spell, which gave the charm to the grand and beautiful, 
was broken. She knew that every thing around shone in unusual 
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beauty ; but the power of enjoyment was gone—her presence seemed 
to her to spread around a spirit of mockery and unreal splendor. 

We will hasten over the two years which followed William’s separa- 
tion from his home, and his entrance into the world of strife and con- 
fusion, failure and success, triumph and disappointment. His history 
is briefly told. His talents and acquirements gained for him ready 
admission into all ranks of his fellow-men—and respect and envy, 
flattery and calumny, attended his step. It was long before he became 
interested in the novel scenes which were passing before him, or could 
form any plans of advancement which should bring him into more inti- 
mate connection with those among whom he had thrown himself, but 
whose associations and sympathies were so little in harmony with his 
own. His feelings, which had formerly flowed in a smooth and peace- 
ful channel, were now liable to continual disturbance, and, beyond his 
control, bore him along in their irregular course. But, as he became 
more accustomed to regard his loss as irreparable, and to realize that 
the only prospect of Emily’sever becoming his depended on his exertions 
and success, he began to rouse from his inactivity, and apply himself 
to make the best use of the means necessary for his purpose. His time 
and talents were devoted to this purpose, and no means left unemploy- 
ed to insure success. Gradually he felt an interest in his occupation, 
and, in time, ardor took the place of indifference. His resolution was 
made to forget the pleasures he had abandoned in the pursuit of new 
excitement, and he found the task more easy than he had anticipated— 
the pursuit of power and reputation engrossed every feeling, succeeded 
to every other interest. Ilis Jetters to Emily at this time spoke only of 
his interested plans, his selfish enterprize,—and he called upon her to 
look forward, at no distant day, to see his final success and distinction 
among men. But while she exulted in his bright prospects, she missed 
the softer and more submissive language of love ; he descanted on his 
future influence and high reputation, but his hopes of happiness were 
not now built on the prospect of union with her—he had made a sacri- 
fice for her; but when he ceased to consider it a sacrifice, he ceased to 
consider her the object of it. He would have yielded every thing for 
her—she had urged him to seek every thing for himself. 

And now, after two years separation, success seemed almost certain. 
The rapidity of his cise had been unprecedented ; every obstacle had 
yielded to his talents and perseverance, and every art had been practis- 
ed to gain hisend. ‘The poetic simplicity and purity of his mind were 
gone, and interest had become his ruling motive. No class of society 
had he neglected, nor any means of acquiring favor with each. As a 
man of the world his discipline was complete ; his court had been art- 
fully and successfully paid to all—the softer sex admired his elegant 
person and finished manners; the old men commended his steady adher- 
ence to old established principles; the young emulated the multiplicity 
of his accomplishments. In literature he had won the applause of the 
reading world, and laid the foundation of an extensive reputation. 
But on politics he had vested his chief reliance, and every thing an- 
swered his expectations—the wide field for the popular orator had been 
assiduously cultivated, and he had reaped popular applause—the meas- 
ures of the rising party in government had been strenuously advocated, 
and powerful men boldly defended. So rapid had been his progress, 
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and so sanguine were his expectations, that he now in triumph announc- 
ed to Emily his union with one of the most influential men in the 
state, who had solicited his assistance and promised him speedy advance- 
ment. ‘This man he considered under the deepest obligations to him, 
for he had successfully defended him when in ambiguous circumstances, 
and was now laboring to secure his success at an approaching election. 

Emily’s happiness was great; nothing was now too high for her 
soaring imagination, no elevation so lofty but she fancied her lover had 
reached it; her bosom heaved as she anticipated his triumphs, and the 
name and influence he was daily building up—he whom she loved 
better than any thing she could imagine, and for whom she had made 
the sacrifice of separation, was rising to Lonor and splendid distinction, 
and she was happy. ‘The harvest of her hopes was rich and mature, 
when the heavens were overcast, and doubt and sorrow threatened to 
sweep away the fruits of her fondest care. 

In the midst of her exultation, allayed by along silence on William’s 
part, she received a letter which had traveled far and wide before it 
reached her, written by an unknown hand, and informing her that 
William was sick, having been attacked by a violent fever, and that 
great apprehensions were entertained for his life. He had rested all 
his hopes of advancement on political success, and, to secure this, had 
devoted his whole time and energies; every other pursuit had been 
abandoned, every thing staked on this game; and he had discovered, 
like many others, too late, that talents, without a knowledge of the 
world, are not sufficient to secure success in politics. His powerful 
friend had succeeded through his exertions, and gained a place where 
his assistance became unnecessary, and then, in fear of talents he had 
found so powerful, had taken the earliest opportunity of disappointing 
William’s expectations, and overthrowing the entire structure on which 
were based his hopes of success. The shock was too sudden, the ruin 
too complete ; his fortitude abandoned him, and his constitution, which 
excessive application had been rapidly undermining, sunk under the 
powerful moral reaction. 

Emily lost no time in repairing to him. ‘The distance was great, 
but she was insensible to fatigue, able to bear every hardship but delay ; 
and day and night she traveled, alone, unceasing, and untired. Every 
inconvenience was slighted, every consideration, but him and his dan- 
ger, forgotten. She imagined him suffering from disease and from sep- 
aration from her—he might be alone, with no kind friend to attend his 
wants, none to soothe his troubled mind—he might be reproaching her 
for unfeeling delay, and might at that moment be listening to every 
passing carriage to hear if it brought her—or his last moments might 
have been hastened by his impatience to see her, and he might have 
died—leaving her only a dying message to be delivered by stranger 
lips. ‘Thus, during her long journey, she tortured herself, and had no 
ground of hope, no subject of consolation. She at length, however, 
reached the city where William had gone, whither he had been forced 
from her and his native home. 

Jt was night when she entered its narrow streets, confined by dull 
brick walls. A slow rain was pattering on the pavements and fell 
gioomily against the carriage windows. ‘The foot passengers moved 
busily on their way through the murky streets, unheeding her, careless 
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of her interest or anxieties. ‘lhe progress of the carriage was slow, 
owing to the driver’s imperfect acquaintance with the streets, through 
which they groped at a most disconsolate and funereal pace. Finally, 
however, they stopped at a low, gloomy house, where William had 
taken up his humble quarters. ‘The door was fastened, and Emily thought 
she could not survive the long interval before it was opened. She 
asked the rough looking waiter after William, and was told that he liv- 
ed—though every hour was expected to be his last. She revived at 
the idea of his being yet alive, and, hastily breathing thanks to God, 
hurried after her guide to his room. He lives, she thought; I shall 
see him once again ; he will again press me to his bosom; he will once 
more say he loves me, and will tell me that he dies prepared for the 
awful change. I shall watch over his dying hours; he shall see none 
but me, and on my bosom shall he breathe his last in calmness and in 
peace. Thus ran her thoughts when she reached his door. 

She entered abruptly. A low lamp burned on a table near the bed, 
and threw a dim light over the room and furniture. ‘The apartment 
was large and dreary. No marks of comfort appeared. The bare floor 
sounded coldly under her feet—a few chairs were scattered about, 
some holding his clothes as he had taken them off at the beginning of 
his sickness: others were occupied by the plates of half-eaten food, or 
the unopened daily papers—a table at his bed-side was covered with 
unfinished manuscripts, and letters unanswered, which had been care- 
lessly brushed into a heap to make room for the phials and cups of 
medicine, which were there crowded contusedly together. 

As Emily advanced, she discovered William on the bed. As his 
frame had always been slender, sickness had made little alteration in 
him, and as his face was turned from the light, she saw none. [is 
chestnut hair fell, as in boyhood, curling over his pale forehead, and his 
mouth wore his own beautiful expression. Ilis eyes were closed, but 
he was evidently awake, and seemed suffering from exhaustion after 
some violent effort. She gently took his hand, cold and moist; and, 
lowly breathing his name, was bending to kiss him, when he started, 
and, looking upward, his eyes glaring with frenzy, made an effort to 
rise, his right hand clenched and stretched towards heaven, while he 
supported himself on the other, and exclaimed, with passionate earnest- 
ness—‘ Oh spare ine yet a little while, good God! Father of mercy, 
give me time for my revenge—let me drag him down with me—oh 
spare me”’—Hfere he fell exhausted. Emily tried to catch his eye as 
she bent over him. ‘f Will you speak to me William? speak but one 
word to your own Emily—say that you know me—oh, William, do you 
not love me? speak tome.’ Burt he, not seeming in the least aw are of 
her presence, again started and exclaimed, his eye beaming fire and 
his lip curling with passion—* Where is he who tempted me into this 
sea of hell?” —and sank with a feeble ery. 

Emily threw herself upon his burning bosom, and wept tears of 
agony. When she looked up, the light shone full on his face, his eyes 
were strained upwards, and his lips still wore the smile of bitter de- 
rision—but the spirit had fled to the judgement-seat of God. 
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THE INVALID STUDENT. 


Albeit T sickness have and pain, 

And loug have had, yet would I fain 

Do my mind’s hest and business, 

That in some part, so as | guess, 

The gentle mind may be advised. Gower, as quoted by Coleridge. 


I Ave just returned from a most interesting visit to a young man, 
with whom I was formerly well acquainted, though for several years | 
have seldom seen him. He is an intense student, and, whether with 
books or without them, his mind is always in action. The conse- 
quence ts that his health is ruined. Long since it was apparent that 
the seeds of disease were secretly working within him. But no_per- 
suasions could induce him to relax his efforts for improvement. Study 
had become a passion ; it was essential to his existence. He had lost 
all relish for amusement ; his only relaxation was the perusal of works 
of imagination and taste; and then so many faculties were called into 
action by his inquiring mind, that he was hardly less exhausted by 
them, than by the most recondite speculations in philosophy. In short, 
every thing was to him a study ; every thing was either a philosophi- 
cal subject or treatise. 

During the last winter his frame had become completely worn down, 
and his physician informed him, that a season of entire relaxation was 
the only thing that could afford any prospect of recovery. He must 
remove out of the atmosphere of books, and seek, in the fresh air of 
his native hills, and their thoughtless occupations, for the treasure that 
he had lost. Ile was obliged to comply with the advice, and, early in 
the spring, left the university, with which he had for some time been 
partially connected, and took up his abode among early friends and 
amid scenes consecrated by the recollections of childhood. 

Ife is a young man of unusual abilities and extensive acquirements, 
with more of the fire of genius in his eye than any person that I have 
ever known. At present his conversation is rendered doubly interest- 
ing by his state of health; for he exhibits every symptom of one who 
is surely approaching his end. But then his mind has lost nothing of 
its Vigor; nay, its perceptions are more acute than ever, and teach, as 
if by instinet, what could formerly have been learned only by laborious 
research ; and his body, though far wasted by disease, is yet painfully 
alive to every impulse, whether from the world without or from the soul 
within. His physical and mental powers perfectly harmonize ; perhaps 
both are morbidly sensitive, and this must be the excuse for the extrav- 
agance of many of his expressions. Ilis physical and mental powers 
perfectly harmonize ; and while attending to him, I could hardly help 
believing, that every limb and muscle had a separate consciousness of 
what was going on in the mind, and that every feature of his counte- 
nance had in itself the power of expressing inward thoughts and emo- 
tions. And his voice—it beat time with his heart; it made melody 
with his soul; it was precisely what you would expect from such a 
countenance and such a man. Why do speakers se seldom succeed 
in conveying the impressions that they wish? It is not from a want 
of interest, not from a want of feeling or of understanding ; but more 
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frequently from a want of correspondence between what is addressed 
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to the eye and to the car. The voice and face belic each other. It 
is just as unnatural, that the tones of earnestness, which we hear, 
should come from the statue-like form and inanimate countenance that 
we see, as that the uncouth images of a monastery should burst forth 
into singing and really perceive all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 

If the countenance be calm, let the voice also be calm; if tame, tame- 
ness of voice, though it may induce sleep, is yet far better than the 
tedious unrest produced by violent vociferations. But 1 am not writing 
an essay upon eloquence, and will therefore only add, that I do not be- 
lieve that any public speakingcan be truly eloquent, unless the voice, 
the face, the whole frame, be animated and inspired by the living spirit. 

It was a secluded spot, where my friend resided, rather elevated, 
with a high hill covered by a luxuriant orchard in the rear, and com- 
manding in front the full prospect of an extensive valley, through 
which a very sinuous, but beautiful and rapid stream, made its way. 
The house, a neat little cottage, overrun with honey-suckles—but why 
so particular? No one but myself cares for these things, and I dare not 
say, with Rousseau in his Confessions, that I write only to satisfy myself. 
It was near evening when I approached the house of my friend. He 
was sitting upon the door-step, with his pale face resting upon his yet 
paler fingers, and so absorbed in meditation, that I was not observed 
until within a few paces of his seat. 

After the first salutations were over, we entered into an earnest con- 
versation, of which I shall undertake to give a sketch. But there was 
such a richness of conception, such a fervor and strength of thought, 
and the power, beauty, and grace depended so much upon the peculiar 
words which he employed, and the peculiar looks and accents with 
which they were accompanied, that all attempts to give a just picture 
of them will prove, I fear, like the attempt to give, from the withered 
gleanings in the hay-stack of a farmer’s yard, a just idea of the fragrant 
meadow, adorned and variegated by the innumerable flowers, that look 
out from the bosom, or move with the surface, of the waving green. 

“I rejoice,” said he, “to see you; for 1 feel the want of a compan- 
ion, who can understand me, and to whom I can reveal alike my weak- 
ness and my strength. My friends are kind, but they do not know my 
wants ; and therefore seclusion from books is of little use. Indeed, my 
health has been gradually sinking since I was here, and the pains of 
intellectual labor have not been less than when professedly engaged 
in the investigation of hard and difficult subjects. What though 
there is no library here? The great book of nature is always open, 
and whether I go forth in the morn to “ sce what preparation the sun 
maketh in the chambers of the east,” before his appearance ; whether 
I sit beneath the shade of yonder wood, at noon-day, listening to the 
song of some retiring bird ; or whether I wander abroad at eventide to 
meet the fresh breezes of that pleasant season; in all alike the spirit 
of contemplation comes over me; my thoughts wander through un- 
known and unfrequented regions, and, lost amid the infinity of subjects 
which crowd upon me, baffled by their greatness, wearied, perplexed, 
and bewildered by their darkness and their intricacy, 1 return to my- 
self, and seek at home for the repose which every thing abroad would 
take from me. But here again I am lost. My own soul—in it are 
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depths which have never yet been sounded ; recesses which no mortal 
eye can reach ; wants which nothing on earth can satisfy, and facul- 
ties, which, with all my efforts, I cannot hope to comprehend. Every 
where am L baftled, and every where constrained to feel how great 
must be the ignorance of man. 

‘Why then should I abandon books, in hopes to gain repose? Is it 
not as if the feeble boatman, finding his arms too weak to navigate 
the tranquil lake, should launch his little skiff upon the wide tempestu- 
ous ocean, in hopes there to find repose for his wearied limbs, and 
renovation for his exhausted powers ?” 

** But can you not of yourself put an end to these absorbing thoughts ? 
Content yourself with being as others are. Seek not to be wise above 
that which is written. Abjure ambition.” 

** Ambition!” retorted he, ‘‘ what have I to do with ambition? 
Once it was my ruling passion; but soon I learned that all its crowns 
were made of thorns. It is not to be greater or more learned than 
others, that I exhaust myself in endless labors ; it is to satisfy the crav- 
ings of my soul. Vain is the hope to make men study for a consid- 
eration of any kind. Never, never could I have been induced, by mo- 
tives of pride or policy, however urgent, to make the sacrifices that | 
have made. The stimulus comes from within. There is an ever 
active principle, which, impatient of restraint, beats against the walls 
of its prison-house tll the earth-born tenement totters to its base. If 
man does not feel the wants of his nature; if he does not feel that 
knowledge is as necessary to the mind as food to the body; if his soul 
does not hunger and thirst after truth, as a famished creature for food, 
—vain will be all attempts, by general considerations, to enlist him in 
the cause. He is a stranger tothe greatest of all pleasures—the pleas- 
ure arising from a consciousness that he is accomplishing the end for 
which his Maker designed him; that he is expanding, purifying, en- 
lightening the faculties that have been given him; that he is every day 
growing wiser and better, more skilled in the mysteries of his own 
being and the secrets of the universe. Why has the Almighty placed 
within me this restless curiosity, these ever-active thoughts, unless he 
means that they shall be employed? Why has he spread above, 
around, and beneath me, this wide, wide world, of which the little that 
I know does but incite me the more earnestly to search into the won- 
ders that are not revealed? And why are we ourselves so fearfully 
and wonderfully made, if not that we might enlarge and improve our 
souls by the contemplation of these fearful and wonderful works? Why 
has he lighted up within our breasts these holy flames, if it were not 
meant that they should continue to burn and glow, illumining, refining, 
and invigorating the nobler part of our nature?) Why has he made 
the desire of knowledge the most unquenchable of all desires, if not that 
it might be gratified ? But 1 will go no farther. If the voice of nature, 
speaking to our own hearts, be not enough, we may well be silent. 
Nothing can move us. I feel the impulse, and it must be obeyed. 
Outward objects,—prospects of wealth, power, fame,—ambition, with 
her whip of scorpions—glory, glittering in her airy robes, and tempt- 
ing with her rainbow visions,—all these may be resisted ; but there is 
that within, a restless power which must be obeved, though health and 
life should fail.” 
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** But,” replied I, ‘it is your intention to be a religious teacher. 
Permit me to ask, whether, as a Christian, it is not your duty to regulate 
your studies and pursuits, that they may not essentially interfere with 
your health?) If your strength is not sufiicient to enable you to inves- 
tigate subjects so thoroughly as you might wish, or to write discourses so 
powerful and eloquent as you might otherwise prepare, is it not your 
duty to restrain your efforts, ‘to check your thunder in mid voliey,’ be- 
fore your constitution is ruined ?” 

** Perhaps it is,” he thoughtfully answered ; ‘‘ perhaps it is my duty. 
At least it would be, if it were practicable ; but ‘I canna do it, Alie— 
I canna do it.” Do you remember the passage in Old Mortality ? 
There are few expressions in all the great magician’s works, which to 
me have more of the true and touching pathos than this—ludicrous 
though it may seem to many. ‘The old man struggling between his 
strong affection for his nephew, and his yet stronger love of money, 
unable to part with the one, and yet horror-stricken at the thought of 
seeing ‘the dear young lad’ led away to captivity, and perhaps to 
death—it is more than he can bear, and, in real agony of spirit, he 
acknowledges his impotence.” 

** But, surely,” said I, ‘‘ though you may pity the miser, you will not, 
I think, attempt to justify his conduct; still less make it a criterion 
for your own actions. If you had but half the mind which you now 
have, it would satisfy you. But the body, while in this life, is as much 
a part of yourself as the mind, and you are equally bound to have re- 
spect to its infirmities. Your mind is cramped by its weakness ; 
why not act as if gifted by nature with but half your present intellect ?” 

** Simply because it is a fiction, by which my mind will not be im- 
posed upon. ‘The eagle may be kept down from his native heights, by 
a clog upon his limbs ; but will he not chafe his wings, and waste his 
strength, and die, in vain attempts to leave the earth and soar above 
the clouds?) Would it at all calm his efforts? would it quench ‘ the 
terrors of his beak and lightning of his eye, should some friendly 
brother tell him, that, if he had a chicken’s instinct, he would be con- 
tent with his present state?) He has not that groveling instinct, and 
this is answer enough to all their well-meant counsels.” 

** But, my friend, you are a moral being.” 

** Yes, a moral being; but I cannot overcome the strong instincts 
of my nature; I cannot reconcile the conflicting elements of which I 
am composed, the sluggish body and the active soul.” 

“Still, your life is to be governed by moral principles. There are, 
in the profession which you are to enter, useful men, who well and 
faithfully perform their duties, whose mental capacities are so limited, 
that their highest and greatest works are such as you might produce 
without detriment to health.” 

** But all their heart and all their mind is engaged in the cause; so 
all my heart and all my mind must be engaged. A lukewarm service 
and a lukewarm zeal are incompatible with my nature. And if I 
perish, the fault is not with me. It arises from a defect in my consti- 
tution, for which Lam not accountable. They,—the good men of whom 
you speak,—are blessed with a happy adjustment of the mental and 
physical powers; in me they were not made to go together. They 
are too intimately united; they sympathize too strongly with each 
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other’s failings ; they are too much affected by each other’s exertions ; 
and, as the mind is strongest and most active, it must wear out the 
corporeal fibres with which it is interwoven; yes,” he thoughtfully re- 
peated, “‘ interwoven; for it could not otherwise so act upon every 
part of the system. Is there not a wide difference in the construction 
of men? Are not body and soul almost independent of each other in 
some, while in others they are so combined that each must suffer for 
the other’s faults !” 

“This may be, but it is no excuse for you. If they are more 
closely connected, you should be the more cautious in using them, and 
it is your duty to be so.” 

“| cannot think it possible. I should be satisfied with the mind of 
an infant; but then JI would have the feelings, the desires, the wants 
of an infant. I should be content with the mind of the simplest swain 
in the place ; but then | would have his hopes, aspirations, prospects, 
and pursuits. I would be wholly transformed into his character. 
Heaven preserve me from any partial transformation. That would be 
wretchedness indeed. To have lis mental capacity with my own 
ardor for improvement, with my own views of life, with my own feel- 
ings, hopes, and wishes, would indeed be fastening the eagle’s instinct 
to the chicken’s frame ; it would, indeed, be uniting the horse’s body 
to the fish’s tail—an awkward compound, alike unfit to walk or swim. 
And yet what else would you have when you advise me to engraft 
upon my mind the same feelings and hopes, the same standard of duty, 
the same rules of conscience by which a mind of inferior capacity is 
regulated, and thus make it willing to have its ethereal powers bound 
down, as slaves to bodily imperfections? ‘The mind is formed to be 
independent ; it is supplied with its own principles of action, and by 
them it must be governed. Its wishes, expectations, rules of conduct, 
measures of conscience, are all gauged with reference to its capacity. 
As the defenceless hare has not the lion’s courage any more than his 
strength, and as the lord of the forest partakes no more of the hare’s 
timidity than of her weakness, so the feeble mind is satisfied with 
moderate performances, and the soul of lofty faculties will be harassed, 
and vexed, and dissatisfied, unless her works bear some proportion to 
her strength.” 

** But, if impeded in her efforts by a sickly constitution, conscience 
must be satisfied, and conscience should be the monarch over all your 
intellectual faculties.” 

** Yes, conscience approves, and she is the monarch; but there are 
rebellious subjects which raise an outcry and produce disorder in the 
kingdom. ‘They claim for themselves certain rights with which con- 
science has nothing todo. ‘The taste and judgement will not, and 
cannot, be satisfied with indifferent productions, which are far beneath 
the standard of the mind, though conscience, in her loudest tones, 
command peace among the troubled elements. You were once satis- 
fied with your college themes; they then corresponded with your mental 
capacity. But suppose that, with your present taste, cultivation, and 
acquirements, you were obliged to write and deliver nothing but dis- 
courses written after the same model, in the same style, and exhibiting 
about the same degree of knowledge ; could you do it without pain 
and disgust? and how much would it alleviate your feelings to reflect 
that other public instructers, when they did their utmost, delivered dis- 
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courses as bad? This is not a matter of conscience, but of taste and 
judgement; neither of which will or can, in such cases, submit to her 
dictates any more than the body, at her command, can submit to be 
racked and tortured without the perception of pain. When, therefore, 
you say that it is my duty to spare my mind, or, as you sublimely say, 
‘to check my thunder in mid volley,’ because I can do more good by 
living long and giving indifferent sermons, I reply, that it is impossible ; 
that it is not a question for conscience to decide ; that the nature of my 
mind must be changed before | can profit by your advice; for the 
feeling of disgust, uneasiness, loathsomeness, with which I should 
prepare and deliver the inferior productions that you recommend, would 
do more to destroy my health than all the efforts that 1 could make on 
works of a higher character. Which course shall | choose? Is it 
not best to die in the midst of my labors a sacrifice to them, like the 
eminent musical composer, who, by the same act, wore out his life and 
wrote his funeral dirge ? 

“Your advice, my friend, is good, but impracticable. If you have a 
mind of great powers, nice perceptions, exquisite sensibilities, in high 
cultivation, with rich stores of knowledge, fixed habits of action, and 
an unconquerable desire to know, and if you suddenly find that the 
body, with more of earth and less of heaven in its mould, is unequal to 
the late watchings and early risings, to the weariness, trials, and pains 
to which it is subject, and at length broken down by the tasks imposed, 
refuses to submit longer to so hard a master—you may be sure that it 
is too late for relief. You are made up of two conflicting elements ; 
the one demanding repose, the other living only by action. ‘There can 
be no peace until the union between these hostile partners is dissolved. 
Life must be emphatically a struggle and a warfare. Not merely 
must you endure the various ills that flesh is heir to ;—the sufferings 
of the immortal] spirit must be yet more terrible, bound as it is to this 
sickly clod of flesh, thwarted, chafed, and harassed by its weight, sub- 
ject to its varying humors and capricious moods, its wild transports and 
death-like depressions. ‘Then, while the soul is soaring heaven-ward, 
and the body drawing it down to the dust, you may feel the force of the 
words uttered by one who well knew the pangs and transports attend- 
ant upon the strongest and nicest powers of mind ;—‘ L’ homme, cet 
exile du ciel, ce prisonnier de la terre, si grand comme exile, si miser- 
able comme captif!’ ” 

** All this have f endured ; but, thanks to the sustaining arm of reli- 
gion, I am able to endure it. Yet, how few can understand me. Yon- 
der honest, hale-looking man, now returning from his hard day’s work, 
to the enjoyment of a coarse meal and sound night’s rest, even envies 
me. Little does he know of the student’s trials. ‘The aching head, 
the beating heart, the throbbing brain, the days and nights of painful 
languor and of secret wasting disease, all, the fruit of an overtasked 
intellect, he sees not. It is buta lazy, sluggish life we lead! Mistaken 
man. ‘The student must be prepared for labor and trial and disap- 
pointment. He must gird himself for the conflict. The citadel of 
learning must, like the kingdom of heaven, be taken by violence. 
There is no ‘ primrose path of dalliance’ leading to its portals. 


** Many, many, who have gone before me have sacrificed their lives 
in the work, have as much fallen martyrs to the cause, as the holy men 
whose heart’s blood has gushed out upon the scaffold, or whose souls 
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have been borne to heaven upon the flames in which their bodies were 
consumed. ‘There have been those, who seemed to possess the power 
to charm, only in proportion to the acuteness of their own sufferings ; 
the beauty and power of whose minds were displayed only while the 
work of death was going on within their shattered frames; like that 
poor fish, the richness and splendor of whose colors are exhibited only 
while the unhappy thing lies panting on the deck, and the blood 
swiftly courses its veins amid the throes and agonies of death. Such 
has been the fate of numbers, whose souls were devoted to the cause 
of learning. I speak not now of men, who have fallen a prey to their 
disordered sensibilities, like the mistaken bard of our own days, to 
whose morbidly sensitive mind, a misshapen foot served as a spell to 
raise a host of demons, which tormented and perplexed his spirit, until, 
like his own Manfred, he ‘ felt his soul was ebbing from him,’ and his 
body, ‘ limb by limb, destroyed.’ With what sweetness and pathos does 
the youthful White, like an Indian warrior, sing the song of death for 
himself. ‘The bowl is already broken at the fountain; and the wheel 
is broken at the cistern. ‘The functions of life are wearily performed, 
and he feels the hand of death upon him. All his resources are 
within. There is nothing abroad to cheer his hopes. Night has veiled 
the earth, solemn stillness reigns around. His strength and spirits are 
worn out by incessant toil ; he lays aside the book, over which he has 
mused in vain, and, finding sleep to be hopeless, he begins the dirge. 

‘“‘Nor is he alone. Such is often the fate of genius, wearing itself out 
in excessive devotion to its own and the world’s improvement. Such 
is often the fate of minds, most ardent and most powerful in the cause 
of knowledge. And it is right. I would not it were otherwise.” 
Here the student’s voice was almost stifled with emotion ; a momentary 
pause ensued, when, with a new and increasing energy of expression, 
he continued ;—‘“ I would not it were otherwise. Shall vice triumph- 
antly wave her bloody standard over the thousands, and folly over the 
tens of thousands, who have died, martyrs in their cause, and yet 
Wisdom cry aloud in the streets, and not her voice be heard, not one 
appear the zealous champion of her cause, ready to defend her through 
good report and through bad report? Shall amusements make men 
hazard life, and ‘ thoughtless folly lay men low’ with their own free 
consent, and war show its bleeding champions, and business its devoted 
victims, and yet knowledge be able to boast of none but such as live 
in ease and quiet, calmly enjoying life till its last thread is spun, and, 
without the abhorred shears, unconsciously divided? Shall every other 
path of life be full of trials, that add lustre to virtue, and confirm the 
character, and strengthen the resolution, and purge the feelings, and 
make valiant the heart, and yet the student have no higher or more 
trying employment than 

To sport with Amaryftlis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair? ° 
I thank my God that it is not so. I should be ashamed to belong to a 
profession, which had no trials, no difficulties, no dangers, to stir the 
blood, and rouse the mind, and summon to the onset every energy of 
the soul. Such is not the profession of the scholar. He has before 
him a work,—a great, a difficult, a manly work ; and verily too he shall 
have his reward.” 
VOL. V. ov 
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Thus spoke the student, strongly, and, it may be, extravagantly ; but 
by his manner—now rising as if endowed with the strength of a giant, 
and now sinking as if the weight of a feather would oppress him ; his 
eye now almost vacant and now flashing lightning; his countenance 
running through all the intermediate shades, from a tomb-like paleness 
to the full flush, with which an over-active disease delights to disguise 
her victims, ere the grand masquerade of death ;—by his manner, which 
first gave me to understand the action of an ancient orator, he irresist- 
ibly forced upon my mind the conviction that his words were true, 
even when a few moments of subsequent reflection have sufficed to 
convince me that he was carried much too far by the violence of his 
feelings. J. H 


MASTER HARRY ELTON. 


Tue grass is grown quite thick and high over poor Master Elton’s 
grave, and the pretty garden flowers, which were planted there by the 
hands of his grateful pupils, have, one and all, withered away. I re- 
member him well, as he used to come among us, a tall and slender old 
man, with a high forehead, a piercing hazle eye, and a sad_ but very 
sweet smile. I think my first ideas of manly beauty and elegance 
were borrowed from him. Whatever resembles him, even now, | 
imagine beautiful, and whoever moves like him I consider graceful. 
He was a true gentleman in heart, as well as in manner. For all the 
riches of this grand world, he would not have done the slightest wrong 
or discourtesy to a human being. 

He was not a regular, stationary pedagogue, but a traveling teacher 
of natural philosophv,—giving lessons to rich and poor, gratuitously, 
and miscellaneously, when and where the whim took him. He never 
stopped more than an hour and a half in a place ; never visited more 
than one house in a neighborhood in the same day; and always ap- 
peared and disappeared as suddenly among us as though he had been 
dropped from the sky and hastily picked up again. I never passed 
him or met him, on any road, nor heard of any body who had met or 
passed him. 

He taught the good people of our village, from motives of pure 
philanthropy—a generous desire to make them wiser and_ happier. 
“Why,” said he, often, ‘should not they, whose felicity it is to live 
in the country, understand and admire the glorious and beautiful 
changes, which, month by month, pass over them. The inhabitants 
of cities are shut in by high walls, and, at least in winter, when nature 
displays her grandest pageantry, her high canopy glittering with gems 
of fearful brightness, her hills clothed with a robe of white, her trees 
and waterfalls hung with ten thousand diamonds, they may not look 
upon these spiendid things, they may only hear of them, as the cage- 
born red-breast gathers from the passing breeze a vague report of the 
wild wood’s beauty, which his sad eye has never beheld. But we, to 
whom God’s wonderful book is ever open, why should not we read and 
understand it ?”’ 

Why, indeed, should not we understand the causes of the magnifi- 
cent effects we daily witness? Why, when the queenly moon sheds 
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down upon us her bewildering splendor, should we stupidly regard her 
as a green cheese? Why should we choose to imagine, that the dis- 
tant flash is heat lightning, soundless and harmless, and only when it is 
near, that it kills, burns, and makes thunder?) Why, instead of under- 
standing and admiring the great system of which our sun is the irra- 
diating centre, and our earth only a small part, should we quietly sit 
down in the childish faith that the world is flat and stationary, and the 
sun a little lamp moving about over it? 

In the promulgation of this last doctrine, however, Master Elton 
met with considerable opposition from Ensign Jeremiah Downy and 
his family, who where all, as Mrs. Downy once said of her husband, 
‘dreadful set in their ways,” and their notions. ‘They stood awhile, 
gaping round the wise man, as he expounded to them the mysteries of 
nature, and then, all at once, broke in upon his discourse, snapped 
short the silver thread of his argument, and almost confounded him 
with their clamor. Cried pert Miss Hannah, her father’s pet, ‘ If the 
world tips over every day, | wonder dad’s pond don’t slide off.” “And 
would n’t my oxen fall up into the air too?” asked stout Master Jerry, 
mother’s pet. ‘‘ 1 should pity the poor fellow they lit down upon.” 
** Master Elton,” said the Ensign, angrily, “how dare you say the sun 
don’t move ? Hav’n’t I seen it rise and set every day these sixty years, 
unless there were clouds afore it?” ‘* And don’t the psalm-book say, 
‘the rolling sun?” said Mrs. Downy, with most affecting solemnity ; 
** do you think the psalm-book would lie?” 

Abashed by their number and their noise, the modest teacher con- 
ceded the point, and left them to the free enjoyment of their own opin- 
ions. Had there been only one or two, he might have labored hard to 
subdue them, but half a score of able bodied persons, in their strong 
entrenchment of ignorance and prejudice,—the thing was not to be 
attempted. I believe these were the only obstinate opponents to his 
system. Most of our villagers were mightily taken with it, and wel- 
comed the good man heartily whenever he came among them. He 
could always make himself intelligible by means of some simple illus- 
tration; and after the lesson was finished, having previously been 
treated to a little beer, pie and cheese, he would propose, if there were 
any singers present, to close the exercises with Mear, St. Martin’s, or 
Dundee. He had a splendid bass voice, and he loved music so de- 
voutly, that he could not keep from singing, if any other person sung. 
One day he attended a religious meeting of the Shakers. The 
‘“‘ world’s people”’ sit on separate benches, near the door, and are not 
allowed to join in their worship; but when the anthem commenced, 
Master Elton could not restrain himself. He did not know the words, 
nor the tune, and would not have ventured really to sing if he had 
known them both ; but, with his eyes fixed on the dancers, and his lips 
closely compressed, he raised a fine, deep bass, in perfect harmony 
with the air, which was warbled by masculine and feminine voices, as 
they sung but one part. The brethren and sisters looked indignantly 
around for the unhallowed disturber of their devotions. ‘One of the 
elders left his seat, walked repeatedly around the strangers’ benches, 
examined every countenance, and returned to his place, unable to dis- 
cover the offender. Master Elton was ready to tell him, if he had dis- 
covered him, that “ it was entirely involuntary on his part,—he could 
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not help singing when others sang. Like a stringed instrument, he 
sounded from mere sympathy.” 

Master Elton always wore a cheerlul smile, and spoke with a gay 
tone ; but there was, nevertheless, a tinge of melancholy in his feelings. 
If he ever came in when we were writing letters, he would say, with a 
smile, indeed, but a glistening eye, and a quivering lip, “If you are 
going to send a letter, | advise you to go and carry it yourself.” 
‘“Thereby hangs a tale,’ a tale which had been told us, as he was 
well aware. He was a very respectable graduate at Univer- 
sity, and had fallen irrecoverably im love with a little girl in that place, 
but never had found courage to make an avowal of his devotion to the 
lady of his heart. After his return home, in the solitude of his cham- 
ber, he ventured to trust to ink and paper, what he had not dared 
commit to air; and having sealed it carefully, gave it in charge to a 
beloved friend of his, a junior from College, who was going to 
complete his studies at the same University, to be by him faithfully 
delivered into the hand of the beautiful one herself. 

Alas, for that false friend. Before he had an oppertunity of execut- 
ing his commission, he unfortunately saw the lady at church. He 
gazed upon her, marveled at her, and loved her. After a long and 
bitter mental struggle, he resolved, in the selfishness of his heart, to 
lose the letter, whose purport he well knew, and win the jewel for 
himself;—and so he did,—and poor Harry Elton lost his bosom friend, 
his lady Jove, and the blessed light of his reason, for a time; but it 
came back to him, and then he went about doing good, and found his 
own enjoyment in making others wiser, better, and happier. If all 
would go and do likewise, we should not hear so much complaint of 
ennui, blue imps, and dyspepsia. 

Though Master Elton lived single, all his days, he was a fervent 
admirer of matrimony, and argued stoutly against celibacy. He made 
a good many matches in a quiet way. ‘There was bashful Jemmy 
Bacon, who worked in the grist-mill. The whole of his heart had 
been pilfered away, a little at a time, by blushing Judy Beaman, who 
used to come to the mill on horseback, every other week, with a bag of 
corn behind her, to be ground for her mother. Jemmy would never 
have had the courage to complain of the grand larceny, which made 
him poor and destitute, and the wrong would not have been repaired, 
had not good Master Elton stepped in, most opportunely, to set matters 
to-rights. Judy listened to reason, gave up her own heart in return 
for the one she had purloined, and Jemmy was satisfied. 

When the young minister was first ordained over us, Master Elton 
made very earnest attempts to bring about a match between him and 
my cousin Mary Mellen. But they entirely failed. Mary was a dear 
little girl, with a pure pink and white complexion, dark hazel eyes, 
and glittering yellow-brown hair. She was alternately gay and sad. 
Her kind parents were in the grave, and when she had nothing else to 
do, she would sit down and weep bitterly for their loss; but if, while 
she was weeping, she heard the voices of the school-girls laughing or 
singing among the hills, she would run with her bonnet in her hand to 
join them, and you would see her skipping from rock to rock, the 
merriest, aud most musical of them all. She would have nothing to 
do with the minister, or any one else, except cousin rank. There 
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was nobody in this world like cousin Frank Willie—the affectionate, 
generous, half-crazy boy. What a light dancer he was! The breath- 
ing of his flute was enchantment. He was a famous archer too. He 
could shoot a bird upon the wing. And then he was master of horse- 
manship. He had a splendid bay, which he called Mercury,—a swift- 
footed, graceful creature. How smoothly they glided over the ground 
together ! one could hardly decide which to admire most, the horse or 
the rider. ‘The motion was poetical, and musical toe. Mary used to 
ride out with Frank and Mercury every morning, upon her aunt’s 
little white-footed pony, Thetis. One beautiful day, as they were 
coming down ‘the meetin-us hill, an ugly steep place—when will they 
have it repaired !’”—Mercury, who never stumbled before, trod upon a 
rolling stone and pitched headlong forward, throwing Frank quite to 
the bottom of the hill. He was taken up senseless, his head bleeding 
profusely, and carried home to his mother, whose sole earthly treasure 
he was. How short, in this world, is the transition from happiness to 
suffering—from life to death! When did the bright sun look down on 
two fairer or gayer creatures than were Frank Willie and Mary Mellen, 
when they rode by, that morning, smiling and kissing their hands to 
us as they passed? But when the bright sun went down that eve, in 
gold and crimson, his parting glow was shed, unwelcome, upon the 
bed of death, where Frank was lying, fevered and delirious. Mary 
stood by him, pale, wordless, too miserable to weep. At the other end 
of the chamber, was the distressed mother, inquiring, again and again, 
of the several physicians, ‘if there was no hope ; if her beautiful boy 
must die.” ‘There was no hope. He lived only until the next day. 
He was constantly raving about horses, calling them to ‘ bring Mer- 
cury, for he was going to ride out with cousin Mary.” “ Frank,” said 
Mary, bending over him, ‘do not you know me?” “No,” said 
Frank, “I never saw you before—I wish you ’d go away and send 
cousin Mary.” Poor Mary sunk into a chair and covered her face. 
Frank said, “ he well remembered when he was a zebra, ranging 
the wilderness swiftly as lightning, and free as the wind ;” and then 
lamented that he was “ now chained to a bed of fire, with a weight 
upon his head, despair in his heart, and no friend near to comfort 
him ;” and he recollected ‘* when he was an Arabian horse, fearlessly 
traversing the desert with his fond master; once, indeed, that master 
was induced, by the love of paltry gold, to sell his faithful servant ; but, 
as he lingered, to bid him a sorrowful farewell, his heart relented, he 
threw down the money, sprang upon his back, and they disappeared in 
the distance, before the astonished purchasers had time to remonstrate. 
Those happy days were over; he was banished from home, shut up 
from the light of heaven, and writhing in hopeless anguish.” Oh, it was 
heart-breaking to hear him talk. It was not until his dying moments, 
that he fixed his eyes, first upon his mother’s face, and thenon Mary’s, 
giving them each a look of mournful and affectionate recognition, and 
then, looking up to heaven, he murmured an earnest prayer, which 
only heaven understood. It was his last. IL hope that it was for 
mercy, and that it was granted. But it is very sad, after keeping death 
out of mind all our lives, to have him first stare in our faces, steadily 
and determinately, when his poisoned arrow is in our hearts. It is not 
well—it is not safe—to keep him out of sight, when we know we are 
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his predestined victims. Better to make a covenant of peace with him, 
before he comes, in vengeance, and then we shall not live in dread of 
him all our lives, disenabled, by fear of the dark future, to enjoy the 
bright and beautiful present. Oh, how much better ! 

It was not surprising that, after Frank was laid in the grave, poor 
Mary Mellen should avoid all society, and live, by herself, a weeping, 
lonely creature ; nor was it surprising, when we consider what a versa- 
tile thing she was, that, after a while, she should be weary of her retire- 
ment, and be persuaded by her friends to marry a rich bachelor from 
a neighboring town—but it was a great pity: she probably did not 
know that his habits were somewhat dissipated. He soon became in- 
temperate, neglected his wife, and treated her with unkindness. She 
is now, more than ever, to be compassionated. Burdened with the 
care of three little children, having the prospect of beggary before her 
eyes, constantly tormented by a husband, whom, in his best days, she 
never could have loved much. Oh, if she only could have died when 
Frank did, in her own pleasant village! If we could have followed 
her to a quiet grave, upon our green hill of burial, and sung a dirge 
for her, and hung a wreath upon her grave-stone, we should fee! as 
though she was safe ; but then, poor thing, she had never thought of 
death, and never bent her knees in prayer. Now, cut off from all 
earthly happiness, she has sought consolation in heaven, and her hopes 
and her affections are treasured there. Even in her hours of severest 
trial, she feels that she has one blessed trust, which no mortal enemy 
can break, and one faithful friend, who will never forsake her. 

The last match that Master Elton made was a very judicious one. 
The eyes of the bereaved and disconsolate Deacon Denny had begun 
to stray among his fair neighbors, and he was mentally admonishing 
himself, that it is not good for man to be alone; and that a virtuous 
woman is above all price. When the Widow Watson occurred to him 
as the most suitable person to fill the vacancy made by the decease of 
his virtuous wife, he wondered he had not thought of her before, and 
that he had never remarked the surprising resemblance, which, in 
temper and manner, though not in form and feature, she bore to the 
departed Mrs. Denny. He immediately arrayed himself in his Sunday 
apparel, and, with a basket of his finest ‘* seek-no-furthers,” proceeded 
to the house of the Widow Watson. When he arrived, he found Master 
Elton lecturing to them upon natural philosophy ; he therefore left his 
present, and went away, mentally assuring himself, that he would return 
and perform his errand the next day. When Master Elton had finish- 
ed his lecture, he called over to see Deacon Denny. After praising 
the Widow Watson awhile, he invited the deacon to accompany him 
on a visit to Miss Speedy Saunderson, who was teaching a school on 
the other side of Shanobie. ‘The deacon consented, and, under cover 
of the lecturer, proceeded to the school-house, although it was not 
examination day. Miss Speedy received them very courteously, and, 
having given them seats, went on with the exercises of her school, as if 
no strangers had been present. The deacon was greatly delighted 
with the order and propriety of her school. He interested himself in 
every thing, and praised all the performances. He had soon mightily 
ingratiated himself with the good-natured school-ma’am. Miss Speedy 
Was a merry, fat spinster, of forty-five ; handsome, sensible, and home- 
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less. ‘The deacon was so well pleased with her, that he probably 
never thought of the Widow Watson again: it was very well that it 
should be so; for the widow, though a very good woman herself, had 
seven as incorrigible boys as ever wore a mother’s patience entirely 
out,—the eldest of whom was not fifteen. ‘The Deacon had tin chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom was only eighteen. What house could have 
contained them? they would have been together by the ears directly, 
and neither the widow, who never had any government, nor the 
deacon, who was a very softly man, would have held the least control 
over them. ‘They would have made such a riot that their parents 
would have been obliged to call in the selectmen. And so, though the 
Widow Watson was young, and handsome, and smart, she was not a 
suitable partner for Deacon Denny. Miss Speedy Saunderson was the 
bride for him. She wiped away his tears, bound up his broken heart, 
and made him quite young again. As she had been a school-mistress, 
she understood the management of children. ‘The erratic troop were 
soon brought to order, and wholesome discipline was re-established 
among them. The house was once more quiet and well-arranged, as in 
the life-time of the first Mrs. Denny, and the Deacon could once more 
read his Bible in peace. 

It is sad that good men should live but a few years, when the world 
has so pressing need of them; but we must all leave this world some 
time, and it will be well for us if we are prepared to retire as Master 
Elton did—fearlessly—ealmly, though racked with pain. He died as 
he had lived, the humble Christian, overlooking his own deeds of 
charity, and trusting only to the mercy of his Savior. He left our little 
village, and its vicinity, wiser, better, and happier than he found them. 
On the Shanobie side, that is, on the eastern slope of the burying- 
ground, is a white grave-stone, erected to his memory by his numerous 
and grateful pupils. When will his name be forgotten? When shall 
his equal appear among us? EVERALLIN,. 


ON VISITING THE WESTERN MOUNDS. 


Reins of ages gone! 
What pen has told the history of your birth ? 
What record writ on page, or carved on stone, 

In some lost tongue of earth 
Shall mark the day, when ye, old Mounds, arose ? 
Time, Time alone, your secrets can disclose. 


Chronicler of the Past ! 
And of the Dead, deep buried in its caves 
Magician ! at whose bidding, empires vast 
Are hurried to their graves; 
What nations lived and died upon this spot, 
Whose monuments outlived, their ill-starred lot ? 


Faint are thy whispers, Time ! 

And yet a voice throngh ages gone I hear, 

A sound of centuries. rolling out their chime, 
That. for a sigh or tear, 

Calls upon the living in their power, whose tread 

Echoes along the caverns of the dead. 
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Who saw these pyramids 
First cast their shadows o'er the forest green ? 
Was it when Earth was young, and Morning’s lids 
Were opening on the scene, 
Wet with the dews, Creation’s rosy dawn 
Had sprinkled o'er the fresh and blooming lawn? 


Are ye the silent graves 

Of empires and of men, whose languages 

With those that spake them died ; on whom the waves 
Of dark Oblivion press ? 

Did jeweled crowns here glisten on gray hairs ? 

Or Vengeance lift her sword that never spares ? 


Could the rude savage sing 
Your history, eld Piles? Was the red child 
Born of a happier race, than any king 

That roamed the green wood wild, 
When came the Genoese? Where rolled away 
The star of science with its heavenly ray ? 


Did they, who reared you, scan 
The stars in their deep mystery ? did they tell 
That all your glory yet should fade and wane ? 
That Time should sound his knell, 
When all, save ye, old Ruins! from the spot 
Should pass—their deeds, their very names, forgot ? 


Saw ye the noble streams 
Poured from a thousand hills, whose waters danced 
Brightly in the uprising sun’s gay beams, 
And man walked forth entranced 
In all the freshness of creation’s smile, 
Radiant, through balmy grove, and woodland aisle ? 
? t - & ? 


To the uprising sun 
Bowed down the men in worship? to the bright 
And solemn stars, that keep their courses on 
Through the still depths of night ? 
Or did they kneel to the Eternal One, 
And send their orisons to His high throne ? 


To idols, carved in stone, 
With strange devices, did they pour their prayer ? 
And had no light along their pathway shone 

To touch and kindle there 
The ray of heaven within them? Mid the gloom 


Did no torch shine, to light them to their tomb ? 


Did ages roll away, 
Suns rise and set upon the hills and lawns, 
Untracked, save by the lions in their play 
With the light bounding tawns ? 
Were the broad plains unpeopled 7—the green bowers, 
The lair of wild beasts in the midnight hours ? 


~ 


Loud storms have riven the trees, 
And Time has mingled their old trunks with earth ; 
Have they passed o'er you as the summer breeze, 

That in the south hath birth ? 
Braved ye the thunder’s might, that scathed the woods, 
And pealed its anthem through the solitudes ? 


Time’s Miracles! Ye tell 
Of human grandeur that has passed away ; 
Ye have outlived earth's pageantry ; the knell, 
That sounded their decay, 
Sent its loud summons forth to you, in vain; 
Still your broad shadows darken the green plain ! J.H. 
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GOOD ADVICE, BUT BITTER. 


We are accused of being a thin-skinned people, and of being very 
unwilling to be told of our faults. ‘ Large draughts of unqualified 
praise,” it is said, will alone satisfy us. ‘The charge is, in some meas- 
ure, true; but we have an excuse in the fact, that our defects have not 
generally been pointed out to us by friendly hands. We have been 
indiscriminately abused by foreigners, who were either too narrow- 
minded to comprehend us, or too prejudiced to do us justice. It is 
somewhat provoking, alter a stranger has traveled through our coun- 
try, and been received with the most warm-hearted and unsuspicious 
hospitality, to learn from his book that all he remembers about us is, 
that we eat fast, make long speeches, have too much grease in our 
cookery, pour the contents of our eggs into a wine-glass, are without 
a Sanscrit press, &c. &c. "Tis not the arrow that we complain of, 
so much as the quiver out of which it comes. We certainly have not 
so far taken leave of our senses as to imagine that we have not na- 
tional defects; and, I trust, that we are not so weak as to feel the pet- 
tish irritation of a spoiled child, when they are pointed out in a manly, 
and, at the same time, a friendly manner. At any rate, I have suffi- 
cient respect for my countrymen, to tell them a disagreeable truth or 
two, and they may be assured that I have none but good and patriotic 
motives in so doing; and I should be willing to encounter a storm of 
obloquy, if I could, by my humble efforts, do any thing towards the 
correction of the offensive peculiarity, of which I am about to speak. 

The vice (f can call it nothing less,) I allude to, is the habit, so 
universal among us, of hacking, cutting, mangling, and destroying, 
every thing that is not proof against Rodgers’s patent penknives,—of 
carving our names upon every smooth, and writing them upon every 
white, surface, and of displaying, in an infinite variety of ways, that 
faculty which answers, in Phrenology, to the bump of Destructiveness. 
If any one ask proofs of the correctness of my assertion, he need but 
look around him, and he will find them staring him in the face from every 
side. A Yankee boy, soon after he is breeched, gets possession of a 
pocket-knife ; and, in this respect, at least, “ the child is father to the 
man,’ for it is never idle in the pocket a moment afterwards. His 
first essays, in the destroying line, are made upon the desks in his 
school, which, after ornamenting with the initials of his name and 
sundry hieroglyphics, which it would puzzle Champollion to decypher, 
he deliberately proceeds to cut to pieces, which he generally accom- 
plishes in three winters. The spirit, thus developed, is never put to 
rest. He goes through life, cutting and scribbling ; the meeting-house 
belfry, his father’s chairs, the village fences, the tombs in the church- 
yard, bear witness to his accomplishments. His knife is as unsparing 
as the scythe of Death, and nothing is sacred from its edge. Who is 
there that has not a thousand times had occasion to blush for his 
countrymen, as he has witnessed some gross manifestation of this 
odious habit? How much is the pride, with which we show a stran- 
ger the magnificent prospect from the State-House, dashed with 
shame, at witnessing the names, flourishes, &c. carved on the inside 
of the lantern by some hundreds of boobies, who, if Nature had treat- 
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ed them as they deserve, would have been born with long ears and a 
hairy hide? I am told even that one of the galleries in the Represent- 
atives’ chamber is disfigured in this manner, and not only by names, 
but by emblems and devices of the most indecent description. Every 
thing, indeed, that belongs to the public, and which is meant for pub- 
lic convenience, is sure to be invaded by the paint-brush and the jack- 
knife, whether it be the walls of a building, the seats of a court-house, 
a board fence, a tree, or a bench. 

There are some substances, fortunately, that resist even steel; but 
the same spirit of brutal irreverence is displayed in regard to them in 
a different form. I read, with a mixture of shame and indignation, in 
the papers the other day, an account, extracted from the travels of an 
English gentleman, of the appearance of the pavement in the neigh- 
borhood of the Statue of Washington, inour State-House,—of the stains 
of tobacco juice, the quids, and the other abominations, that were de- 
forming it and disgracing us. Perhaps some of my readers may re- 
member the condition of the old monument on Breed’s Hill; if they 
do, it will be sufficient to suggest it to their recollection as a case 
strongly in point ;—to those who never saw it, no notion could be given 
of it in terms proper to a respectable periodical. Even the cemeteries 
of the dead, respected by the most barbarous nations, are profaned 
and desecrated by ruffian hands. One cannot go into a church-yard, 
without finding half the monuments more or less jagged and broken at 
the edges and sides, and sometimes in such a manner as would seem 
impossible to have been done except by a hammer and chisel. Even 
Mount Auburn,—where, one would think, was assembled all that could 
touch, subdue, and elevate, and where, tothe awed soul, the rustling of 
the leaves sounds like the voices of departed spirits,—has not been 
spared. The marble monuments have been scribbled upon, the chains, 
in some instances broken, and the grounds and shrubbery injured. 
There is something monstrous and out of humanity in this. What 
would an Indian say, if he were told how the ‘ pale-faces” insult the 
graves of their fathers? He would thank the Great Spirit that he 
made him with a red skin. 

It is a mortifying circumstance, that all works of art, whether in 
doors or 7 are obliged to be guarded, and fenced round, and protect- 
ed from our approach, as carefully as a cherry-tree from robins, or 
chickens from a hawk. And who can doubt not only the propriety 
but the absolute necessity of it?) Were not the pictures in the Athe- 
neum Gallery guarded as they are, and were not all canes and um- 
brellas required to be left below, we should see half the plumeless 
bipeds that visit it, thrusting their paws and the ferules of their um- 
brellas into the face and eyes of the finest works of Rembrandt, Van- 
dyke, or Allston. I visited the Academy of Arts at Philadelphia, last 
spring, and one of the first objects my eye lighted upon, was a small, 
exquisite marble copy of the Venus de Medici, which had been mark- 
ed with a pencil in the most atrocious manner. It made my blood 
boil to look at it; and if I had seen the scoundrel doing it, I am sure 
nothing could have prevented me from making a personal assault upon 
him. A stranger, visiting us from a country, in which works of art are 
protected by nothing, but the sense of respect and reverence which 
they create, would suppose, in traveling through our country, and ob- 
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serving how sedulously they are guarded from touch, that we were a 
nation of Vandals, and great would be his surprise on Jearning that 
we considered ourselves a most refined and intellectual community. 
It may be some consolation to us to know, that if the uniform. testi- 
mony of travelers may be relied upon, our English relations are fully 
up to us in the development of the organ of Destructiveness, and that 
abundant proof may be seen of it, even in the monuments of West- 
minster Abbey. On the continent, however, nothing of the kind is 
ever witnessed. ‘The public have free access to pictures, monuments, 
statuary, &c. and the meanest unlettered beggar no more thinks of 
touching or injuring them than we should think of going into a gen- 
tleman’s house and breaking his mirrors to pieces, or writing on his 
walls, for the sake of amusing ourselves. Such conduct, indeed, 
would be far less reprehensible; for individuals can protect themselves, 
but the public is defenceless. 

My duty would seem but half done, were I only to point out the 
evil without suggesting any thing in the way of remedy. What can 
be done to wipe off this national blot, which would disgrace a tribe of 
Hottentots ? Laws are inoperative, for they are the creatures of pub- 
lic opinion, and if the majority are determined to indulge themselves 
in the luxury of polluting and destroying, the most fearful sanctions 
will slumber undisturbed in the statute-book. The way is to begin 
at the beginning. Parents and teachers must cultivate, in their chil- 
dren and pupils, the principle of reverence ; must teach them that 
whatever belongs to the public is as sacred as the horns of the altar. 
A love of beauty, a respect for the fine arts, must be made a part of 
education. Influential men must, by writing and talking, bring about 
a change in public opinion. ‘The pulpit itself need not be silent, for 
a man who will write upon, or deface, in any manner, a monument, is 
very far from the kingdom of heaven. 1 know how hard it is to bring 
about any important changes in the sentiments and conduct of masses 
of men ; and, in this instance, it is particularly difficult, because many 
will think it a very trifling thing, not deserving serious consideration ; 
and that aman is no worse for cutting his name on every smooth 
board and writing it on every marble slab. I hope that those, who do 
me the favor to read these hasty remarks, will remember them; and if 
they can, by any means, do any thing to correct the evil spoken of, 
they will not fail to do it. Let it not be said that, in this respect, the 
inhabitants of New-England are below the canaille of Paris and the 
lazzaroni of Naples. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER I. 
*‘ Homo sum. Et humania me nil alienum puto.” Terrence. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir, 

Severat months have elapsed since you requested to be furnished 
with an autobiographical sketch of my life, or with materials from which 
you might yourself form a sketch. Doubts of the propriety of the 
measure,—various occupations which pressed me at the time—and a 
spirit of procrastination,—-a leading trait in my character,—combined 
to postpone a decision on the subject till now, when, on mature consid- 
eration, I have determined to comply with your request. 

Among the motives which have led to this decision, a prominent 
one, be assured, is, a hope that the sketch I propose to give, however 
deficient it may be of entertainment, for want of the thrilling scenes of 
interest—the strokes of humor—the frequent anecdotes, wherewith 
many autobiographies abound, (for which, by the way, [T suspect in va- 
rious cases the writers “draw on their imaginations for their facts,”) 
it can hardly fail to have a beneficial tendency, by a display of the 
overwhelming difliculties and dangers, with which I have had to 
struggle for a full third part of my life, when I was almost daily on 
the verge of bankruptey—dangers which I could not have overcome 
but by the most unshrinking perseverance and industry. ‘The example 
of the favorable result of that perseverance and that industry, may en- 
courage others in similar emergencies, who are desponding, and on 
the point of yielding to the pressure of difficulties, to buffet the waves, 
and finally reach the haven of ease and comfort in their old age. The 
hope that this result may, and the belief that it will, take place in 
many instances, afford encouragement to this undertaking, and will 
amply compensate for the time bestowed on the composition. 

It may not be amiss here to state two classical passages, which most 
completely strengthened me in my difficulties, when I was on the 
point of sinking. 

“ Revocate animos : mestumque timorem 
“ Mittite. Forsan et hac olim meminisse jucabit.’  Virete. 

This prophetic aspiration has been fully realized. It is delightful 
to look back on the storms by which my poor bark was so often and 
so long assailed, and which for years threatened it with inevitable de- 
struction. 

“ SPERAT INFESTIS—metuit secundis— 
“ Alteram sortem—BENE PR#PARATUM PECTUS.” Horar. 

In addition to these aids, I had three constant stimuli goading my 
sides, whenever, as often happened, the energies of my body and mind 
were prostrated, and I was on the point of “giving up the ship.” 
These were—the dread of poverty in old age—the claims of an in- 
creasing and interesting family—and the horror of obliging other peo- 
ple to pay my debts, as would necessarily have been the case, had I 
stopped payment. 

So much for preface. Now to the thread of my story. 
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I was born in Dublin, on the 28th of January, 1760. My father 
carried on the useful, but not highly prized, occupation of a baker, in 
which, by inflexible honesty, unceasing industry, and rigid economy, 
he made a handsome fortune. 

Of my early days I have a very faint recollection, except on one 
point, the wonderfully slow development of my faculties. I was less 
advanced in intellect at ten or twelve years of age, than many children 
in this country, at six or eight. In fact, | was in the rear of all the 
young people of my age and acquaintance. My conceptions were slow 
and immature. [| was, truly, an extremely dull boy. I had, however, 
a considerable aptitude for arithmetical exercises, and for the acquisi- 
tion of languages, the latter of which was my ruling passion. Had I 
been adequately encouraged, and been provided with the proper 
“means and appliances,” | am persuaded that, before 1 was twenty- 
one, I should have attained a knowledge not only of all the modern 
languages of Europe, but of the most important of the ancient ones. 
This will appear probable, when I state, that after about seven weeks 
hard study, without a master, I was enabled to read, and perfectly un- 
derstand, french prose with great ease, and had little difficulty with 
the poetry of the language. It must, however, be observed, that 1 
studied in the long days of summer, from sun-rise to sun-set, fifteen or 
sixteen hours, and scarcely allowed myself time for my meals. So that 
I studied as much in one month, as learners generally do in six, per- 
haps in twelve. In this case, too, | had suitable French books with 
English translations, nearly literal : among the number, the most prom- 
inent and useful were French Fables, ‘Telemaque, and Les Voyages de 
Cyrus. 

My education, like that of other lads of my rank in life, was ex- 
tremely limited, and confined to the rudiments of the English language, 
arithmetic, and a slight smattering of Latin. Those who know the 
wide range of education at the present day, can scarcely conceive the 
extraordinary disadvantages under which children labored seventy 
years ago, particularly in Ireland. Of books, uniting entertainment 
with instruction, calculated for young people, I do not recollect to have 
seen six, perhaps I might say three. A large portion of the reading of 
young people of that day, for amusement, was confined to Don Bellianis 
of Greece, Gesta Romanorum, the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
the Seven Wise Masters of Greece, Guy, Earl of Warwick, &c. &c.; 
and for the improvement of their morals and manners, the history of 
Pirates, and of the Irish Rogues and Rapparees, &c. &c. 

One particular worthy of notice is, that, by an anomaly probably of 
rare occurrence, although I had, as I have observed, a peculiar apti- 
tude for common arithmetic, in which I made considerable progress, 
I never was able, notwithstanding various efforts, to master the rudi- 
ments of mathematics, a kindred science ; and I presume, according 
to Spurzheim, the phrenological bumps that indicate the former, would 
equally indicate the latter. 

When I was about fifteen years of age, it became necessary to choose 
atrade. [was decidedly in favor of that of printer and bookseller, 
which were then generally united. I had fixed my mind on them 
from the time I was five or six years of age. My father had a strong 
aversion to them—so strong, indeed, that while he gave me my choice 
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of any other of the twenty-five corporations that existed in Dublin, he 
absolutely refused to look out a master for me at those trades—and, 
theretore, | sallied out to procure one for myself, and at length found 
one, a bookseller, of the name of MeDaniel, who, during the period 
of my apprenticeship, changed it to McDonnel, as a more respectable 
name. Being very poor, he was tempted, by the apprentice fee, thirty 
guineas, to take me, although he had but little occasion for my ser- 
vices. My father was to board me on Sundays, and to pay for my 
washing. 

My lameness, which took place when I was about a year old, through 
the carelessness of my nurse, was about as great a grievance to me as 
his to Lord Byron—not probably from the same motives. It operated 
on his vanity, and thus was felt daily and hourly. I was annoyed by 
the taunts and jeers and nicknames of my school and play-fellows, 
who, humanely, as is usual in such cases, omitted no opportunity of 
teazing me, and reminding me of a misfortune, of which I have felt 
the disadvantage almost every day of my life. 

Had surgical aid been called in at an early period, this calamity 
might have been remedied, and I been secured from the various 
unpleasant and injurious consequences by which it was attended ; 
among which a leading one was, that by disabling me from associa- 
tions with those of my own age, in which pedestrianism was involved, 
{ gradually contracted a timidity and backwardness, which have 
“crown with my growth,” and at every period of my life have had a 
pernicious operation on my career. This effect was greatly aided by 
the austere system under which I was brought up at home. 

Mr. McDonnel was a hard, austere master, of most repelling man- 
ners. He never, ina single instance, expressed approbation of my 
conduct, however careful or industrious I was. 

I had been a great, indeed a voracious reader, before I was bound 
apprentice—and had clandestinely subscribed to a circulating library, 
contrary to the wishes, and indeed without the knowledge, of my 
parents, who were opposed to the kind of books which, alone, | was 
desirous of reading. I used to be dissatisfied that I could not exchange 
books oftener than once a day. I used to sit up till twelve and one 
o'clock, reading novels and romances. Yet now, when attending a 
book-store, as | did for two years, where there was scarcely any busi- 
ness done, and where, of course, I had leisure to read four-fifths of my 
time, I did not read as much in a month as I was wont to do in a week. 
Strange perversity of our nature! which leads us to pursue with avidity 
whatever is forbidden or attainable only with difficulty, and to neglect 
the self-same things when courting our acceptance ! 

My first essay, as a writer, was when I was about seventeen years of 
age, and was onthe subject of duelling. One of my fellow appren- 
tices, TT. McMahon, had a sparring match with the apprentice of a 
ruffian bookseller, of the name of Wogan, whose work was executed 
in McDonnel’s office, which terminated, as sparring matches generally 
do, in a downright battle royal, in which the latter was completely 
discomfited, and carried off, as memorials of his defeat, a pair of black 
eyes and a bloody nose. He complained to his master, as if he had 
been wantonly and wickedly assailed. Wogan came to demand satis- 
faction and an apology from McMahon; who, being a lad of spirit, 
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refused to comply, unless the apology were mutual, as the offence had 
been. Wogan was exasperated, and made his lad send a challenge to 
McMahon to meet him to decide the affair in the Phanix Park, on the 
Sunday morning following. McMahon was as bold as a lion in a com- 
bat with the fists or cudgels, but dreaded, with Bob Acres, ‘ double- 
barrelled swords and cut-and-thrust pistols.” We was in dread of the 
rencontre the remainder of the week; but was relieved from his per- 
plexity by the interference of McDonnel, who forbade him to appear 
on the ground. Wogan was quite serious; went with his lad to the 
Park at the appointed time ; waited for half an hour; and came home 
vaporing and threatening to post McMahon. Feeling indignant at 
this ruffianly conduct, I wrote an essay on duelling, showing its wick- 
edness and absurdity, and detailing the number of persons who had 
fallen sacrifices to the horrid custom in France, under Henry IV. 
closing with this observation— 


‘ These remarks are offered to the public in consequence of an attempt made 
by Mr. W. not a hundred miles from the Old Bridge, to produce a duel between 
two apprentice lads. Quere. If one or both had been disabled from earning a 
livelihood, would Mr. W. have supported him or them ?” 


The essay was published in the Hibernian Journal, a paper, of which 
McDonnel was half proprietor, but the management of which was 
left to his partner, a Mr. Mills. The MS. was sent for—my writing 
was known—I_ was severely reprimanded—and, to propitiate Wogan, 
McMahon, who was an unprotected orphan, was basely dismissed. 
But the unworthy sacrifice did not avail. Wogan was implacable, and 
withdrew his work from McDonnel. 

My next essay was attended with much more serious consequences, 
and rendered me for a time a voluntary exile from: my country. 

I had directed my attention, at this early day, to the horrible oppres- 
sion of the Irish Catholics, and had read every book and pamphlet I 
could procure, respecting the tyranny exercised on them, and the cal- 
umnies with which, for the purpose of justifying that tyranny, they 
were overwhelmed. With my mind filled with their sufferings, and 
my indignation roused, in the year 1779, | wrote a pamphlet enti- 
tled 

“The urgent necessity of an immediate repeal of the whole Penal Code 
against the Roman Catholics, candidly considered; to which is added an inquiry 
into the prejudices entertained against them; being an appeal to the Roman Cath- 
olies of Ireland, exciting them to a just sense of their civil and religious rights, as 
citizens of a free nation.” 

‘ Beware, ye Senators. Look round in time ; 

Rebellion is not fixed to any clime ; 

In trade, religion, every way oppressed, 

You ‘Il find—too /ate—such wrongs must be redressed. 
Seize quick the time—tor now—consider well— 

Whole quarters of the world at once rebel.” Lavy Lucan. 


* Cuncta prius tentanda ; sed immedicabile vulnus 
Ense recidendum.”’ 


When nearly finished at press, I advertised it for publication in a 
few days—and the title page, with its daring mottoes, was published in 
the newspapers—together with an address couched in very strong lan- 
guage, of which the following is an extract :— 
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TO THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. 


“ Ata time when America, by a desperate effort, has nearly emancipated herself 
from slavery ; when, laying aside ancient prejudices, a Catholic king becomes 
the avoived patron of Protestant Jreemen ; when the tyranny of a British Parlia- 
ment over Ireland, has been annihilated by the intreped spire of Irishmen ; it is a 
most afflicting reflection, that you, my countrymen, the majority of that nation, 
which has shaken off an unjust Enalish yoke, remain still enchained by one enfi- 
nitely more galling ; that you are, through your own pusill: animity, daily insulted 
by impudent menacing advertisements, trom insignificunt parts of the kingdom ; 
that a FEW tyrannical bigots in Meath and Wextord, presume to take into their 
own hands, the Jegislative and executive part of our government, and, with a 
dictatorial power, prescribe laws to their fellow subjects.” 

The plan of the pamphlet was a good one, but the execution was, 
as might be expected from a young man, little e xperienced in writing, 
quite puerile. 

The publication excited a considerable alarm, grounded on the tenor 
of the mottoes ; for in fact the body of the pamphlet was wholly in- 
offensive, as it consisted principally of extracts recriminating the 
charges made against the Roman Catholics, with interlocutory matter. 
Parliament was then sitting; and the advertisement was brought be- 
fore both houses ; by the Duke of Leinster, in the House of Lords, and 
by Sir Thomas Connolly, in the House of Commons. It was adduced 
as full proof of the seditious and treasonable views of the Roman 
Catholics, and made use of by their enemies, in and out of Parliament, 
to show how unworthy they were of the favors, as they were called, 
which the Parliament was then preparing to accord to that persecuted 
and oppressed body. ‘These pretended favors were some not very im- 
portant relaxations of the cruel chains which had been accumulating 
for nearly a century—a relaxation, solely the result of the terror excited 
by the revolt of the American Colonies—the French war—and_ the 
Volunteers. 

There was, at that period, an association in Dublin, elected by the 
Roman Catholics, to manage their concerns, and to plead their cause 
with the government. It partook of the general depression and servile 
spirit, which a long course of oppression uniformly produces. It was, 
in a word, the most servile body in Europe, and as unlike the Em- 
metts, the Sheareses, the Samsons, the McNevens, of the Insurrection 
of 1798, or the Shiels, and the O‘Connells of the present day, as the 
slavish Parliament of Charles IL. which established passive obedience 
and non-resistance, by Jaw, was to the glorious and immortal band 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, in 1776. 

This cringing body, to make fair weather with the government, and 
to clear themselves of any participation in the seditious publication, 
called a meeting, headed by the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, and 
by Lord Kenmare, and embracing nearly all the influential Catholics 
of Dublin ; denounced the obnoxious advertisement in strong terms ; 
offered a reward of, as well as | remember, forty pounds, for the dis- 
covery of the author, and engaged lawyers to carry on the prosecution 
in the event of a discovery. 

I need not say that my father, who had no suspicion that one of his 
offspring was about to expose him to so much trouble and expense, 
was excessively alarmed. Ile took measures to have the publication 
suppressed—and the types of those parts not yet printed off, viz. the 
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preface, introduction, and four pages of peroration, were distributed, 
and, of course, never worked off. ‘Io the Catholic Committee an offer 
was made of burning the edition, provided the idea of a prosecution 
were given up. This offer was rejected, and a fierce prosecution was 
determined on. 

Dreading the consequences, it was determined, after I had been 
concealed for four or five days, to send me out of danger; and I was 
put on board a Holyhead packet, with a few guineas in my pocket, to 
proceed to Paris, with a letter to a Roman Catholic priest, by whom I 
was introduced to Dr. Franklin, who had a small printing-oftice at 
Passy, a village in the neighborhood of Paris, for the purpose of re- 
printing his despatches from America, and other papers. He engaged 
me, and I officiated in his office for some months, when, not having 
occasion for me any longer, | went to work with Didot le jeune, who 
was then engaged in printing some English books, where | did not 
remain long—tor in about twelve mouths trom the commencement of 
my exile, the storm having blown over, I returned to Dublin. 

During the time when I was at Passy, an invasion of Ireland was 
contemplated by the French; and the Marquis de la Fayette, who was 
then in Paris, and was probably intended to take a part in the enterprize, 
called on me, to make inquiries on the political state of that country. 
But I was utterly unable to give any information on the subject, as I 
had lived in a state of total seclusion from publ affairs, of which I 
knew little or nothing. I was as complete a green horn as ever was 
brought into trouble by the crude productions of his pen. 

During my absence, the residue of my term of apprenticeship was 
purchased trom Mr. McDonnel, and, on my return home, I engaged for 
atime as conductor of a paper, called the Freeman’s Journal. At 
length, on the {8th of October, 1783, when I was nearly twenty-four 
years of age, my father gave me wherewith to establish a new paper, 
called the Volunteer’s Journal. [was miserably qualified for such an 
occupation, which required no small degree of tact, of experience of 
the world, and considerable prudence, in all of which, I was greatly 
deficient. [had a superabundance of zeal and ardor, and a tolerable 
knack and facility of scribbling. ‘These were all the qualifications I 
possessed for the management of a patriotic paper, the object of which 
was to defend the commerce, the manufactures, and the political rights 
of Ireland, against the oppression and encroachments of Great-Britain. 

The paper, as might have been expected, partook largely of the 
character of its proprietor and editor. Its career was enthusiastic and 
violent. It suited the temper of the times, exercised a decided influ- 
ence on public opinion; and, in a very short time, had a greater circu- 
lation than any other paper in Dublin, except the Evening Post, which 
had the great merit of calling into existence thet glorious band of 
brothers, the volunteers of Ircland, whose zeal and determined resolu- 
tion to assert and defend the rights of their country, struck terror into 
the British Cabinet, and forced the ministry to knock off chains that 
had bound down the nation for centuries, and blasted the industry, the 
energies, and the manifold blessings bestowed by nature on that highly 
favored island. 

The Volunteer’s Journal, fanning the flame of patriotism which 
pervaded the land, excited the indignation of the government, which 
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formed a determination to put it down, if possible. A prosecution had 
been for a considerable time contemplated; and at length, the storm 
which so long threatened, burst, ii consequence of a publication 
which appeared on the Sth of April, 1784, in which the Parliament 
in general, and more particularly the Premier, were severely attacked. 

On the 7th of April, the paper in question was introduced into the 
House of Commons, and alter considerable debate, 

“ Mr. Foster moved that an address be presented to the Lerd Lieutenant, re- 
questing that he will please issue his proclamation, offering a reward for appre- 
hending Mathew Carey.” Perliamentary Register, or history of the proceedings 
and debates of the House of Commons in Ircland. The first session of the fourth 
Parliament in the reign of his present Maj sty; which met the 4th of October, 
1783, and ended the \Ath of May, W724. Vol. LLL. page 153. 


Besides this procedure, a prosecution was instituted against me, for 
the libel against the Premier. 

I kept myself retired for a few days, with a bar across my room 
door. But imprudently venturing into the office at an early hour in 
the morning, unapprehensive of danger, I was apprehended by a Po- 
lice Olficer on the Ulth of April, to answer for the libel. I was 
brought before the sitting magistrates, and ample bail was offered for 
my appearance ; but various difficulties were started, in order to afford 
an opportunity to the Sergeant-at-arms of the House of Commons to 
take me out of the hands of the civil magistrates, which he accordingly 
did, and conveyed me to his house, where I was treated with consider- 
able rigor. 1 was not allowed the free use of pen, ink, and paper— 
nor free converse with my friends. An armed centinel was placed in 
my room, and one outside the door, besides a guard at the street 
door. 

As an adjournment of Parliament had taken place, I was held in 
close custody in the house of Mr. L’ strange, Sergeant-at-arms. 

On the 19th of April, Parliament met, after the recess, when [ was 
brought before the House of Commons, and interrogatories being put 
to me, I refused to answer them, on the ground that, having been ar- 
rested by the civil power, and being under prosecution for the suppos- 
ed libel, [ was not amenable to another tribunal. 

I then preferred a complaint against the Sergeant-at-arms, under 
three heads :— 

1. That I had been denied the free use of pen, ink, and paper, 
every thing I wrote being inspected by that gentleman. 

2. That my friends were occasionally denied access to me; and 

3. That a sentinel was constantly in my room, with adrawn bayonet, 
and one outside. 

“ Mr. L’Estrange admitted the three several charges, and justified his conduct 
under each. 

* He said that from the time of his bringing Mr. Carey home to his house, he 
was in continual apprehension of his being rescued by a mob; that he considered 
himself in a very dangerous situation while he had him in his house ; as to deny- 
Ing adwuission to the friends of Mr. Carey, he confessed, that once or twice he did 
deny persons admission; but this was on account of the great confusion, which the 
concourse of persons, assembled about Mr. Carey, occasioned in his family ; and 
as to the third charge, he justified his conduct by declaring that he was every 
moment in apprehension of a mob assembling to rescue Mr. Carey. Upon the 
whole, he said, that, having a prisoner such as Mr. Carey in his charge, was a 
new situation to him; that he had received no advice or direction from any one 
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how he should conduct himself, but had acted with caution to the best of his 
knowledge, and with a sincere desire to discharge his duty faithfully.” 

Idem, p. 183. 
Notwithstanding Mr. L’Estrange’s confession of the truth of the 
charges, it will astonish the reader to find, that 

‘‘Mr. Gardiner read two resolutions, the first declaring the charge against Mr. 
L'Estrange, dl-grounded and matlicious—and the last an approbation of Mr. 
L'Estrange’s conduct.’ Idem, p. 124. 

This barefaced conduct called forth the reprobation of several inde- 
pendent members, among whom, Sir Edward Crofton, Mr. Griffith, 
Sir Edward Newenham, and William Todd Jones, were the most con- 
spicuous. I was allowed to produce evidence in support of the charges 
against Mr. L’Estrange, which I fully established. 

“ As to the person at the bar,’”’ observed Mr. Crofton, “I never saw him before 
this hour. I cannot therefore be deemed guilty of partiality to him, in speaking 
one word in the cause of humanity. Sir, the treatment that that person has 
received, has been unprecedented. He has been forcibly taken out of the power 
of the civil magistrate, and confined a clese prisoner ; denied the use of pen, ink, 
and paper, and surrounded by a military band. Sir, as 1 passed through Abbey- 
street, Laas surprised to see triple rows ef soldiers drawn up before the house 
of your Sergeant-at-arms. The thing is too ridiculous. One would think so 
great a force was to guard some person of gigantic strength—a Gulliver in Lilliput 
—and not a poor puisne printer in Dublin.’ Idem, p. 171. 

“Mr. William Todd Jones said he would negative Mr. Gardiner’s resolutions, 
though he should stand alone ; because the charges, brought by Mr. Carey against 
the Sergeant-at-arms, were supported by sufficient cridence, and were also admitted 
by that officer himself. And these charges exhibited such arbitrary proceedings as 
were totally inadmissible in, and repugnant to the spirit of, all free countries— 
that to declare Mr. L’Estrange’s conduct to Mr. Carey to have been constitutional, 
he thought would be to establish a very dangerous precedent, and such as he con- 
ceived would be as degrading to that House, as it would be tyrannical and intoler- 
able in a free state.” Idem, p. 156. 

After much debate, 

“Mr. Gardiner rose, and declared himself convinced, by Mr. Carey substanti- 
ating his charges, of the impropriety of the first resolution he had read ; for which 
reason he moved, that the conduct of Mr. L’Estrange, Deputy Sergeant-at-arms, 
to Mathew Carey, while in his custody, was cautious, firm, and humane.” 

Idem, p. 185, 

This resolution, notwithstanding its manifest injustice and falsehood, 
so far as regarded “ humane conduct,’ was carried by a majority of 
4)—43 in the affirmative, and 3 in the negative. 

I was ordered, by the House of Commons, to be committed to New- 
gate, where I remained until the 14th of May, when, Parliament hav- 
ing adjourned, and their power of detention in prison having ceased, 
I was triumphantly liberated by the Lord Mayor. 

During my stay there, I had lived joyously—companies of gentle- 
men occasionally dining with me on the choicest luxuries the markets 
afforded. 

Although thus freed from the clutches of the Parliament, the crimi- 
nal prosecution for the libel on John Foster, the Premier, like the 
sword of Damocles—was suspended over my head. It would, it is true, 
have been impossible, in the inflamed state of the public mind, to pro- 
cure a grand jury to find a bill against me. But that salutary and 
protective process was suspended by the Attorney-General, filing a bill 
against me, ¢r-officio, which dispensed with the interposition of a grand 
jury. 
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My means having been in a great measure exhausted, in the estab- 
lishment of the Volunteer’s Journal, and dreading the consequences of 
a prosecution, and a heavy fine and imprisonment, which would proba- 
bly be the result of a conviction, my friends, on due consideration, 
were decidedly of opinion, that it would be advisable to withdraw from 
my native country ; and accordingly, on the 7th of September, 1734, 
when I had not reached my twenty-fifth year, my pen drove me a 
second time into exile. I embarked on board the America, Capt. 
Keiler, and landed in Philadelphia, on the first of November. I was 
concealed aboard the vessel, till she was out at sea, as some of the 
myrmidons of government came on board, two or three times, in search 
of me, while the vessel lay in the harbor. I got on board in female 
dress, and must have cut a very gawky figure, when proceeding to the 
corner of a strect adjacent to my dwelling, where a coach was ready to 
receive and convey me on board. 

I had sold my paper to my brother for £500, to be remitted to me 
as soon as practicable. I had but twenty-five guineas in my pocket, 
of one half of which I was cheated on the passage by a band of 
sharpers. Yours respecttully, 

Maruew Carey. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 4, 1833. 


UNCLE SAM AND HIS BOYS. 
A TALE FOR THEOLOGIANS. 


A number of years ago a hardy, enterprizing young man, son of the 
famous old Mr. John Bull, and known by the familiar name of Brother 
Jonathan, becoming dissatisfied with the treatment he received from 
the old man, resolved to quit him, and seek his fortune in distant parts. 
Not readily gaining permission, he more than once attempted to run 
away, but was as often prevented. At length he occasioned so much 
uneasiness in the family, that he and his household were permitted to 
depart, and attempt a settlement in the wilderness, on the opposite 
side of a spacious lake, upon certain conditions, which, it was hoped, 
would prove mutually beneficial. 

It is well known to the readers of history, that when John Bull dis- 
sented from Lord Peter, in religious opinions and practices, he as 
rigidly enjoined on all his children and dependents, a belief in the 
doctrines, which he adopted, as Lord Peter had done before him, on 
the pains and penalties of disinheritance here, and everlasting perdition 
hereafter. ‘This was the principal objection, which Jonathan had to 
remaining on his father’s premises. But no sooner was he fairly out 
of sight and hearing of old father Bull, and beginning to feel, in some 
measure, independent, than he adopted the same rigid policy in regard 
to his family, his tenants and all, to whom he sold any of his spacious 
territory. He all one as swore, that no one of these should presume 
to differ in opinion from him, under the same pains and penalties, that 
appeared so odious, when they operated against himself. 
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Soon after Jonathan had taken possession of his territory, and begun 
to clear and cultivate it, a couple of his relatives came across the lake, 
for the purpose of settling under his auspices. Not being “ gifted in 
extemporaneous prayer,” they insisted on praying according to the 
book, which they had brought over with them; alleging, that they 
would challenge him, or any other uninspired man, to make better, 
or more comprehensive prayers, than those in the book. At this Jona- 
than flew into a terrible passion, exclaiming, ‘‘ One that is in earnest, 
can pray without a book, or any form.’”’—* But, brother Jonathan, are 
you not aware, that, when you pray in your family extempore, your 
prayer is as much a form, to those, who join with you, as the prayers 
in our book are to us !’— None of your popish, episcopal canting. 
I came hither for the purpose of enjoying liberty of conscience, and I 
will enjoy it.’—* But are you not willing thai others should enjoy the 
same liberty ?’—* Certainly, I am, if their consciences agree with 
mine. But Iam busy; I must see to my farm; and you must and 
shall instantly pack up your duds, prayer-book and all, shove off your 
boat, return to old father Bull, and read your prayers to him, and be 
d—d to ye.” As they pushed off, they muttered to each other, ‘ This 
is a devilish odd way of serving the Father of all.” 

About this time, Roger, one of his oldest sons, having read his 
Bible, ‘‘ carefully and prayerfully,” as the phrase is, became fully per- 
suaded, in his own mind, that his having been baptized by sprinkling, 
and in infancy, was no baptism at all; as the rite was not adminis- 
tered in a legitimate mode, nor at the proper time ; and, for himself, 
he insisted on being plunged, literally ‘‘ buried in baptism,” in his 
adult age. Atthis, Jonathan, using few words and no ceremony, 
kicked him out of the house, in the dead of winter, and bade him 
never to darken his door again. Roger set off, and waded through the 
snow, which lay deep in the woods, and traveled many a weary mile, 
till he came to the log hut of an elder brother, told his tale, and re- 
quested liberty to remain with him, till he could hit upon some plan 
for his future proceeding. ‘This brother, being somewhat more lenient 
than the father, agreed to let him tarry over night; but told him he 
must be off in the morning, or the old man would be angry with him 
for sheltering one, who was thus discarded. Next morning Roger 
steered off into the wilderness, to a distance from any of his kindred, 
among the wild Indians, where this ‘ barbarous people showed him no 
little kindness,” and where he found that hospitality, which was de- 
nied him by his own relatives. Having learned wisdom from the 
things which he suffered, he became a firm advocate for true liberty of 
conscience, and took up a farm, which is now the smallest, but, in 
proportion to its size, the wealthiest of any belonging to Jonathan’s 
descendants. Here he gave shelter to any of his nephews, or nieces, 
or any other persons, who were persecuted for conscience’ sake ; and 
lived in peace and harmony with the Indians, while most of his brothers 
were quarreling with them, even to bloodshed. 

Not long afterwards, Jonathan’s son William, having studied the Bible 
for himself, adopted many strange whims, as they appeared to his 
father. Instead of answering, ‘ Yes, sir,” or ‘‘ No, sir,” according to 
the purport of the question proposed, he would reply, ‘‘ yea,” or ‘ nay.” 
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He refused to swear, as the other boys did. He would not even say, 
“Tvum, I swan, or [ vouch it;” but simply, “ I solemnly affirm.” 
He would wear his hat in the house, and even come to the dinner 
table with it on his head. While the old gentleman, if one may be so 
called, who was so ungent/e, was praying in the family, William would 
sometimes sit, sometimes stand, and sometimes kneel ; which last pos- 
ture was a great abomination in the sight of Jonathan, because John 
Bull’s and Lord Peter’s families practised it. Lastly, William refused 
to do military duty with the rest of the boys, declaring that it was high 
time to “beat swords into ploughshares, and spears into pruning 
hooks,” and to run cannon-balls and bombshells into porridge-pots and 
tea-kettles ; because human life is so short, that it is both our interest 
and duty to try to preserve it to its utmost length, not to wantonly de- 
stroy it. At this Jonathan grew outrageous ; called him a ‘ cursed” 
rascal ; ordered him to depart instantly from his territory, and threat- 
ened, that, if ever he returned, he would shut him up in the coal-hole, 
bore his tongue through with a red-hot iron, and, if that did not teach 
him better manners, he would hang him like a dog. William received 
his sentence with perfect meekness and composure ; bade the family 
farewell ; and removed to a great distance into the wilderness, where 
he and some others, without any warlike weapons, met the Indians and 
bargained with them for a large tract of land, to which he gave a Greek 
name, which signifies brother/y love, treated the natives as human be- 
ings, and found them not only human but Awnane. His farm is now 
one of the largest and best managed among the whole fraternity. 

In addition to these troubles, one of Jonathan’s daughters occasioned 
much uneasiness, by adopting certain religious notions different from 
his own. She was a young married woman, and lived with her hus- 
band, in one end of the same house in which her father resided ; and 
he agreed, with the apostle Paul, that she ought to be a ‘‘ keeper at 
home.” Instead of this she was continually gadding from house to 
house, telling her experiences, trying to make converts to her religious 
opinions, and expressing her ideas of men and things, without respect 
of persons, or even parsons. ‘This so enraged Jonathan, that he turned 
her and her husband out of doors, ordering them to pack off, bag and 
baggage, and never to appear in his presence, till, as in duty bound, 
they would permit him to think for them. ‘The poor woman departed 
accordingly ; and it is believed she resided a while with her brother 
Roger, and paid a visit to one or two other brothers-in-law. Wha 
finally became of her is not known to an absolute certainty ; but it is 
found, that many of her descendants are scattered through the families 
of all her brothers. ‘These, instead of staying at home and “ looking 
well to the ways of their households,” are continually gossiping, solicit- 
ing money, distributing tracts, and using all the means in their power 
to prove the truth of the dogma, that “ Deity loves a possible angel 
better than an actually existing fly ;’’ or some other doctrine equally 
liable to ‘* doubtful disputation.” 

These few particular instances are here presented, as specimens of 
the innumerable troubles, which Jonathan brought upon himself and 
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others, by endeavoring to force all, who came within his reach, to 
adopt his opinions. He might as well, as he has since acknowledged, 
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have attempted to square the circle, to find out perpetual motion, or to 
cut and carve the countenances of all he met, to make them look like 
himself and like each other. 

Jonathan got along pretty well with Bull for a number of years; 
respected him as a parent; and, when he occasionally crossed the big 
lake to pay him a visit, he called it ‘ going home;” and so did his 
cousins and other relations, who came over after him, and settled on 
portions of the lands, which he parceled out tothem. When Jonathan 
and his connections were annoyed by wolves and other wild beasts, 
John would occasionally send over some of his servants, to assist in 
destroying them, or driving them away. Jonathan frequently found 
that these servants were of little or no service to him or his friends. 
As he queerly, yet safely expressed it, “they did as much damage as 
hurt.” All this time, however, Bull was restricting Jonathan in his 
trade, by so managing matters, that whatever articles the latter or his 
boys raised on their farms for sale, they were obliged to sell to the 
former, pretty much at his own price. They were obliged also to 
purchase their groceries and other necessary articles of him, or his 
agents, even though they might procure them cheaper of other traders. 

Jonathan “grinned and bore” this for a long time; till at length 
John undertook to lay a tax on the merchandize, which he sent to his 
children and grandchildren, in addition to the market price. This 
Jonathan and his wife, his sons and their wives, and their whole gene- 
alogy, took in high dudgeon, declaring that they would not be taxed 
an extra copper. John persisted, however, in his demands, and sent 
across the lake a boat-load of tea, to try the spunk of the farmers. 
This so enraged the sturdy, resolute boys, that they went on board and 
emptied the whole cargo into the lake. 

‘Upon receiving news of this transaction, John immediately sent 
over a sheriff, deputies, constables, and a large posse comitatus, to en- 
force his demands. Jonathan and his sons turned out and _ resisted ; 
and a long and terrible combat ensued. Many were the broken heads 
and bloody noses on both sides At last, the officers and posse were 
obliged to cry out “* Enough,” recross the lake, and return the writ 
“not satisfied.” ‘To make a long story short, Bull gave a quit-claim 
to Jonathan and his family, their heirs and assigns forever, of all their 
possessions, with full liberty “to manage their own affairs in their 
own way.” 

By this time, Jonathan had not only many sons, and daughters, and 
grandchildren, settled round him, but nephews and nieces, who called 
him uncle; and, as they fancied a strong resemblance between him 
and Sampson of old, they nicknamed him Uncle Sampson, which they 
soon abbreviated into Uncle Sam, and transferred the appellation, 
Brother Jonathan, to the son, who was named after him. 

Uncle Sam, having thus settled his secular concerns, began to think, 
more seriously and rationally than he had ever yet done, of religious 
affairs. He found, upon examination, that no two, of all his relatives, 
adopted every article of the same ereed. But, as to their moral or 
immoral, religious or irreligious conduct, he could discern but little 
difference. According to all human appearance, he found good, bad, 
and indifferent characters among all the sects into which they were 
divided. After serious and prayerful consideration, therefore, he as- 
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sembled the heads of the several families, and addressed them in 
some such manner as the following. Not having room for the whole 
address, I present only a few detached sentences as a specimen. 


“My dear children and relatives,—After a hard, obstinate and bloody struggle 
for our civil rights and privileges, we are permitted to enjoy them unmolested. 
But what have we gained, if we are deprived of religious treedom—the liberty of 
worshiping our Maker, according to the dictates of our own consciences? I an- 
swer, our gain is as inconsiderable as time compared with eternity. 

“ You all know, and many of you have felt the cruel effects of it, that when I 
was young and inexperienced, I deemed it my duty to compel every one to em- 
brace my sentiments, or to punish him as a heretic. I now look back upon those 
days with penitential sorrow. I am convinced that mankind were designed, by 
their Creator, to differ in their opinions, as much as in their features. There are 
certain great outlines in both, which are distinctly marked, and in which we all 
agree. In points of minor importance, it is ordered by Providence, no doubt for 
the best, that we should differ; and when we find fault with each other on this 
account, we impeach the character of Him “ who maketh us to differ.”’ 

*T am persuaded that no one can avoid believing as he does believe ; and, con- 
sequently, no one is blamable for his belief. He may be blameworthy for not pay- 
ing due attention in searching after truth, or for not candidly and carefully exam- 
ining and weighing the evidence, which he finds for or against any opinion; but 
in this he is accountable to his Maker, and to Him only ; not to a feeble, fallible 
mortal, like himself. 

“A religion established by law, is much better calculated to make hypocrites 
than saints. We cannot be absolutely certain that another believes as he says he 
does. We cannot look into his heart. We are obliged to judge of a man’s char- 
acter by what he does—not by what he professes to believe. It is, therefore, 
worse than useless, to impose our creed upon him, and demand his assent to it, 
under any penalty whatever; as even an oath, thus extorted, is not binding. 
Christianity needs no aid from the civil authority. She grew and increased in 
her infancy, not only without its patronage, but in spite of its persecution ; and 
whenever or wherever she has been entangled in its embrace, she has lost her 
heavenly spirit and her legitimate power. 

“ Who is there among you, that has never altered an opinion ; that has not be- 
lieved in one doctrine at one period of his life, and in its opposite another? Will 
you differ from yourselves at different times, and not permit your brother to differ 
from you at any time? The best rule in religion, as in every thing else, is this— 
‘As ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.’ If you 
are unwilling to yield your opinions or modes of worship to your brother's dicta- 
tion, how can you demand, in these particulars, that he should yield to your au- 
thority ? 

* There is no danger in permitting any one, and every one to choose his own 
articles of faith and mode of worship, provided those articles and that mode do 
not interfere with the rights of others. If my neighbor believes, or says he be- 
lieves, in one God, or three, or twenty, it will neither break my leg nor pick my 
pocket ; therefore I have no right to interfere in his belief. But, if he endeavors 
to oblige me to contribute of my substance, and devote my time to the worship of 
his God or gods, in his way, then I have a natural right to resist his encroach- 
ment. 

“ What is it to me, if one is accustomed to pray standing, another kneeling ; 
one extempore, a second memoriter, a third from a book? Why need I be dis- 
turbed, if one sees fit to baptize in infancy, another in adult age ; one by sprink- 
ling, a second by pouring, a third by immersion? What right have I to inter- 
fere, if one chooses to pin his faith on the sleeve of a Universalist preacher, or 
Unitarian, or Methodist. or Baptist, or Episcopalian, or Quaker? Why should I 
care, if one feels inclined to kiss the great toe ef the Pope of Rome, or of a prot- 
estant Pope—for there are protestant Popes in reality, though not in name—so 
long as none of these attempt to force me to imitate their example ? 

“In fine, | seriously and earnestly recommend, that religious, or rather irrelig- 
ious, persecution be entirely abolished ; that the phrase, re//gious rights, be sub- 
stituted for that of religious toleration ; and that this be explained to mean, that 
every one has a r/vht to worship according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
provided his conscience do not dictate the disturbance of the peace and well-being 
of the community.” 
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To this recommendation, all the heads of families, excepting Jona- 
than the second, assented with joyful acclamation. He gave way to 
the majority with some reluctance, as he had imbibed the sentiments 
of his father in infancy, deemed them undoubtedly correct, and verily 
thought that those, who embraced any other, must inevitably perish. 
He was, moreover, excessively fond of power, both in church and 
state. Still, however, he joined in the agreement with the rest, not to 
molest each other in their religious affairs ; to which they adhered for 
many years with praiseworthy fidelity. 

These went so far in good fellowship, that those, who kept Thanks- 
giving, would invite those, who celebrated Christmas, to attend meet- 
ing with them, and afterwards feast on their roast turkey, pumpkin pies, 
and other luxuries suitable for the day. ‘The celebrators of Christmas, 
in their turn, would invite their brethren to church ; and after service 
to partake of roast beef, plum pudding, and other good things appro- 
priate to that occasion. ‘This practice had a happy tendency to cement 
friendship and promote harmony; especially as by this means they 
reciprocally heard two sermons and partook of two feasts per annum, 
where they had but one of each previously to this arrangement. 

In those places, where they were settled compactly in considerable 
numbers, one might see them, on the sabbath, meeting and passing 
each other, in all directions, while going to, or returning from, their 
respective houses of worship, each giving the other a smile of joy, 
which said as plainly, as a smile could say it, “ I rejoice that you and 
I enjoy the liberty, wherewith Christ has made us free ; and, though 
we pursue different courses here, may we all meet at last in his 
kingdom.” 

This state of affairs, as I said before, continued many years, till a 
difficulty arose respecting the school, which Jonathan—now Uncle 
Sam—established, when he first settled in the territory. In the true 
spirit of Uncle Sam’s recommendation, agreed to by his descendants, 
and all who had come to reside on his premises, the master and ushers 
of this school treated their pupils as rational and accountable beings, 
permitting them to form their own opinions in religion, as in other 
matters. Hence they laid aside the creed and catechism, which from 
the foundation of the school had been tanght dogmatically, and enjoin- 
ed the reading of the Bible, as containing suflicient and the only sure 
and safe rules of faith and practice. ‘The older boys were directed to 
study this thoroughly in the original Hebrew and Greek. Many joined 
with the teachers in giving it as their deliberate and deeided opinion, 
that no uninspired creed-makers, system-mongers, or manufactures of 
catechisms can express divine revelation in better or clearer language 
than the inspired writers of the Old and New-Testaments have done 
it. Thus, each being left to form his own opinions, the consequence 
was, that those educated here embraced as many and various senti- 
ments as there are religious denominations. 

Now Jonathan the second, his wife, family and adherents, being 
fully persuaded, that Uncle Sam had been infallible in his youth, and 
that he became fallible in his riper years, pertinaciously adhered to his 
first opinions; and nothing, but want of power, prevented them 
from adopting the same peisecuting practice. As it was, they de- 
termined, in some degree, to make up in scolding and calumny for 
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their deficiency in physical force. As soon, therefore, as they were 
told of the new arrangement in the school, Jonathan’s wife exclaimed 
with astonishment— Not teach the catechise? What infidels! I 
should as soon think of denying the Bible itself.’’ ‘ Not teach the 
catechism and creed?” vociferated Jonathan, who was just before 
chosen deacon. ‘I would as soon send my sons to the confines of 
the bottomless pit, as to such a school.” 

Now a terrible, wordy warfare was waged against the school and all 
its patrons and adherents. Newspapers, pamphlets and tracts, filled 
with “‘ bitterness and wrath and evil speaking,” issued, daily, from the 
groaning press of this ‘‘ most straitest sect,” against all the friends of 
the school and the advocates of freedom of thought. No sect, how- 
ever respectable for numbers, learning, virtue, or piety, wholly escaped 
their bitter vituperations. The other sects were obliged to come 
forward with the same weapons in self-defence ; and, in too many 
instances, ‘returned railing for railing.” ‘The consequence was, that 
Jonathan and his party had the mortification to see all the other 
denominations constantly increasing in numbers. This, which will 
ever be the effect of persecution, in any form, is not to be regretted. 

But one effect of such outrageous quarrels, among the professed 
disciples of the Prince of Peace, cannot be too deeply lamented. It 
is by these dissensions that infidelity is confirmed and emboldened to 
attack Christianity itself. Unbelievers or doubters very naturally say 
to professors of this religion, ‘‘ When you will decide among yourselves 
what Christianity is, then we will attend to it; and, if we are convinced 
of its truth, we will embrace it. At present, however, judging from 
its effects on its advocates, which is the best criterion we have, we must 
believe it a mere bone of contention, calculated to make its votaries 
hate one another most cordially.” Indeed, I have often heard Uncle 
Sam declare, that the secular and political contentions of the families, 
under his parental inspection, though they sometimes even threaten 
his life, give him but little uneasiness, when compared with the evils, 
which impend over them from their religious controversies ; and that 
he fears from the latter, infinitely more than from the former, the nudli- 
Sfication of every thing, that is calculated to make them peaceful, 
respectable, prosperous and happy. 
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CURA 
GE®. GUL. FRED. HOFFSCHAUFFENHENGSTENMULLERHEYNE. 








Quem nunc edidit, pro bono publico, nec non suo, 
cum notis copiosissimis, explicativissimis, atque discursivissimis 
eductis multo cum labore, multis cum luctibus, 
nec non distorsione visus 
ex variorum libris hominum doctissimorum, 
peritissimorum et hypercriticissimorum, 
Jacobus Marshius, alias Swampius 
Collegii verborum et notarum et quirkarum socius. 
Ad Usum 
Criticorum et eorum omnium 
qui in palude nullitatis doctae ludunt. 


PREFACE. 

Tue stream of time, which wears away the landmarks of so many 
friendships, is yet merciful in bringing together, however strangely, 
from the wreck of a thousand variously-destined barks, the material of 
new affections, new unions, aud new enjoyments. The accidents of 
individual life are the wealth of society. ‘The bruised tree alone yields 
the precious gum. 

I draw this consolatory reflection, reader, lest you should expect me 
to wear a face of solemnity and grimace in commenting upon this 
most elegiac of Epics, and (as Coleridge would term it) this most 
epical of Elegies. I reject solemnity, it is so apt to remind me of its 
half-brother, hypocrisy ; and, as to grimace, | leave that to the players, 
for whom, however, I have a great veneration, and confess myself in- 
debted to Kemble for an entirely novel idea in orthoepy—viz. that 
there is really a rib in horrible.* Doubiless, reader, there is a secret 
sympathy between you and me, that will give form and individuality to 
the scattered fragments of this nameless record ; since, if, according to 
that exquisite poet, (however poor a philosopher,) Coleridge,t 

— ‘even the silent air 
Is music resting on her instrument,” 


I know not why the unfashioned characters of my name may not im- 
press an image and a familiar look on some unwritten leaf of your 
memory. I am a commentator on the weaknesses of the great ; but I 
judge them not by the hard maxim of the divine Euripides, Ee Gcou te 
dguow woxzgor, ovx evo Geo, since, however just this might be of the 
gods, we cannot but allow that men may be truly great, though they 
do sometimes behave like simpletons. 





* I do not here mean this distinguished actor any disrespect. He is far from belonging to that 
class of players, who, as Churchill says, in his Rosciad, ‘* Mouth a sentence, as curs mouth a 
bone.”? On the contrary, Ladmire him ; though I could not help thinking, that, in ‘* Hamlet’s 
advice to the players,”’ he spoke a little, very little, satire on himself. LT wish he would take a 
few lessons in simplicity from his daughter, who never “ o’ersteps the modesty of nature.’? Vide 
Kemble’s Hamlet—** Oh! horrible, most horrible,” &e. 

+ Those vagabond metaphysicians, who call themselves ‘ Coleridgemen” (as if, indeed, em- 
bracing a system could make men out of children!) have no claim to my hostility. I rather pity 
the poor youth, and wish them nothing so much as an antisomnium, that may quietly restore them 
from their one day’s imaginary Califate over the philosophical world, to plain Abon Hassan again, 
(vide Arabian Nights—Sleeper awakened) without upsetting what remains to them of the “ faculty 
of judging accerding to sense.” 
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EQUUS LIBERATUS. 
ANNOTATIONS ON THE TITLE-PAGE. 

Pro bono publico. The circumcised Gentile Onkelos, by losing 
WVIy WD (not a pound, nor that nearest his heart,) gained access 
to the treasury of Rabbinical lore, and immortalized himself as the 
best Chaldee paraphrast among Jews and Christians. The sacrifice, 
by which he propitiated the jealous bigotry of the Jewish doctors, 
though less showy, was probably more truly heroic, than the chivalrous 
death of Curtius, or the haughty self-devotion of the Decii. Suffering, 
in the cause of the public, is hardly expected of the learned of this 
age ; we even extol the negative virtue of harmlessness, so rare is that 
high-souled scorn of self, so characteristic of the ancients, to be met 
with in times, when talent and praise are sold like stuffs. 


Nec non suo. A very honest confession—and one, that ought to be 
prefixed to many a book that goes forth with swelling pretensions to 
disinterested philanthropy. ‘1 was deeply impressed with the need 
the public has, of a treatise on the plan of my present attempt,” says 
every canting scribbler of grammars, arithmetics, and spelling-books. 
Precious souls! are ye not despicable enough by your works, that ye 
would be still more so, by your pretensions to public spirit? Go and 
teach your pupils A BC, and how to count their fingers. The public 
does not want you. ‘Ifthese pages shall clear up the doubts of a 
solitary individual, the author will be amply rewarded,” says the grinder- 
out of controversial tracts. Affectionate being! Rogue! thou know- 
est full well, if thy pay be good, thou carest not a brass farthing 
whether thy words turn to gold, or to ashes, in the hands of thy readers. 
Go, go and learn that the true way to keep truth uppermost, is, not to 
stir the kettle that holds it. Practise Pythagoras’s first lesson in wis- 
dom—modesty and silence. 

Reader, wouldst thou know how to serve thine own interest without 
being burdened with either talent, honesty, or patriotism? Take a 
treatise of some great writer over the water, dress it up with a few 
dozen insignificant notes, or a few scores of ill-assorted and imperti- 
nent questions, secure the copy-right, and send it forth under thy own 
name, and thy reward shall be fame, honor, and—still better—money. 
Or, if thou wouldst be original, write stuff, and force it down the 
throat of the public, by assuring them you write at the solicitation of 
a learned friend. 

Seneca lied, when he said, ad gloriam et ad famam non est satis 
unius opinio—(one man’s opinion confers not immortality ;) it will—it 
has done it. Fear not. ‘Though the leather of thy face be as thick 
and manifold as the shield of Ajax, do not despair. If you cannot 
call up the blood of modesty to your cheek, paint a blush there—the 
ladies will show you how. Puff and swell. Talk of “darkness and 
light,” —*‘ glorious age,’’—‘‘ great cause,”’—and your own infallible 
discretion. Hurra! ‘ Diddle, diddle—prut trut—trut prut.” (vide 
Tris. Shandy.) ‘‘ Public spirit,” is a universal scapegoat now-a-days. 
Even Professor K has lately had a touch of it, as I perceive from 
his late review of Stuart’s “ Select Classics,” (wherein, I am sorry to 





say, he has made about as many classical blunders, as he has criticiz- 
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ed:) I hope he has recovered. His splendid talents have so long lain 
in peaceful inanition, that | was as much astonished at his late per- 
formance as if I had seen the stuffed lion in the museum, of a sudden, 
wake up and roar. Reader, if thou hast a penny in thy pocket, keep 
it to buy books with ; for thus you will oblige some unhappy man, who 
is starving on a fat salary—perhaps even that very one, who exclaimed, 
on a joyful occasion, ‘ Susan, put two more potatoes in the pot, for 
Daniel has come home.” 

I cannot close this long note, without paying a tribute to the memory 
of one man, whose memory alone remains of all that so lately endeared 
him to a wide circle of friends. I mean Warren Colburn. If I could 
be drawn into eulogy, it would be, by my respect for him. But he 
needs it not. Had the world known him, the world would have wept 
for his premature death. But he is not dead, and I may address him 
in the beautiful words of Andrew Mellville— 

‘Voce doces vivus, scriptis post fata docebis : 
Mortuus et vives, et gregis altor eris. 


Inter et auricomas fulgebis stella coronas: 
Mane novo aeterna stella serena die.” 


Cum notis. Blessed invention! How else could I have gathered 
the honey from a thousand flowers and encombed it so cunningly in 
these few pages? If I knew the originator of this art, I would burst 
forth into a strain of rhapsodical praise, such that even the eulogy of 
Pliny on Trajan—of Cicero on Ca#sar—of Petrarch on Rienzi—of 
Thomas on Corneille—of Van Buren on Jackson—or of Fouchi on 
himself, should be, one and all, immeasurably distanced in ingenious 
and awful bombast. Spirit of Notes—Annotations—Excursus et Dis- 
cursus! Had it not been for thee, what sublime quartos, and tall 
octavos—yea, what imperial folios, would have lived only among the 
impossible gigantics of Eastern fable, instead of gracing the land of 
sober reality! Had it not been for you, Homer might have walked 
among us, instead of sleeping away his immortality on the imperial 
couch of explanation;—nor, without thy instigation, would Dante 
have been smothered in smoke and flames—worse than his own In- 
ferno—from the great smithy of criticism ;—and but for thee, Shak- 
speare would have flowed on wildly in his own freedom, instead of 
sending up his music to the crowded villages, the bridges, the wharves 
and docks of commentation. Without the light of thy invention, how 
could the Talmud have informed us of the dyspeptic habits.of Pharaoh, 
and the crafty reason of Moses for calling upon him so early in the morn- 
ing, instead of at the fashionable hour? Without thee, Dr. Gill could 
never have enlightened us on the latitude and longitude of the garden 
of Eden ; and Dr. Clarke, though he had done penance forty instead of 
twenty years, on pudding and milk, must have lost his immortality,— 
for we should never have known that the serpent who tempted Eve 
was a monkey. And thou too, illustrious Abenezra, who drewest, 
from the depths of thy abyss of learning, the almost-forgotten and still 
too-much neglected fact, ‘‘that women have no souls’—what shall I 
say of thee?—or of thee, Jarchi, who art so unfathomable in thy 
wisdom, that it would immortalize a man to tell what thou meanest ?— 
And thou too, Xantius, father of folios, hadst thou not been screened 
by the awful robe of a commentator. must have foregone thy luxurious 
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and detailed picture of the fall of man and the origin of love—alas ! 
thou must have left the palm of licentious scribbling to Fielding 
aud Rochester. Venerable shades of long-forgotten critics, ye rise up 
in columns before me, with looks full of beseeching, that I would brush 
the dust from your age-seared volumes, and name you once more to 
the living ; but time presses, I cannot—go, go to your sleep, fathers— 
lul-lul-lullaby ! 


Eductis, The art of conjectural eduction or derivation, is so ex- 
tensive, and leads to so many delightfully mysterious speculations on 
the commune vinculum—the universal sympathy of languages,—that I 
wonder so learned a man as Prof. Stuart, in his essay on, future pun- 
ishment, should, have hesitated to derive the Hebrew word ype from 
the Ethiopic ype a cavern, hole. ‘This is, of course, not affirm- 
ed, but simply suggested. Yet certainly no principle of Hebrew deri- 
vation is violated by the change of letters, and the community of sig- 
nifications between the words strongly points to a common origin. 
The oriental scholar will not be startled at this, but will rather recal 
numerous instances of a similar kind, where there can be no dispute. 
Thus, OINAD and HypAD and many others. Without following the ex- 
travagances of Reiske or Michaelis, the sober philologist may, and 
must, have recourse to the living sisters of the Hebrew, to ascertain 
the derivations and signification of many Hebrew words. 


Multo cum labore. When the great Athenian painter, Zeuxis, was 
censured by the dashing artists of his age, because he consumed so 
much time on his pictures, he replied, ‘‘ Why should I be sparing of 
time, when I paint for eternity?’ Oh, that is a noble passion, which 
looks through the toils, and depressions, and sufferings of the present, 
to the veneration of succeeding ages—when the memory of intellec- 
tual or moral greatness alone shall escape the wreck of time—when 
the mendicant wanderings of Homer, the coarse cloak of Socrates, 
the exile of Phidias, the poor spirit of the banished Tully, and the 
crazed brain of the unhappy Tasso, shall be forbidden to enter that 
temple of deathless honor, where their noble minds are garlanded by 
the unextorted gratitude of the human race. What shall we say, then, 
of a generation like the present, that can cast scorn on the memory of 
the past, and refuse the tribute of just veneration to those who lived in 
the hope of resting peacefully in the hearts of posterity? Is it a civ- 
ilized or a savage feeling? Essedones, (says Pomponius Mela)— 
Sfunera parentum lacti et victimis ac festo coitu familiarum celebrant. 
The Essedones celebrate the funerals of their parents with great joy 
and festal rites. Are we destined to witness the revival of this scan- 
dalous custom in our own age? 


Multis cum luctibus. Genius of disputation, hear me. Who, that 
has a heart to feel the deep and pure pleasure of drinking quiet wis- 
dom into the soul, is not sick to loathing of the jargon of word op- 
posed to word, name to name, and headlong prejudice to sightless 
ignorance? Has the Prince of Peace been born into this distracted 
world, or has he just smiled upon us only to shut again that look of 
love, and leave us to still grosser darkness and the working of still 
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deadlier hatreds?) What manner of spirit moved the heart of Mr. 
C , when he stooped so pitifully low as to disgrace the celebration 
of our great national festivil, with the common slang of party hostility ? 
I could pity that effervesceace of youthful spleen, were it not my duty 
to chastise it. Stand forth, thou beardless scribbler of unchaste 
philippics, and tell the world by what claim of experience, or learning, 
or wisdom, aye, or superior virtue, thou darest to mouth dirty epithets, 
and stigmatize the great and good? ‘‘ Wraprascal !”"—‘** Hypocrisy !” 
Beautiful—Christian sounds!) They should be inscribed in tar on 
every mile-stone in the country, that the world may see and admire! 

If the reader would know whence Mr. C obtained his most 
striking epithet, he may consult Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, 
Note 51. 








Distorsione visus. Alcibiades, who, in some respects, was the 
greatest, and, in all, the most remarkable of the great men of Athens, 
refused, in his youth, to learn to play on the flute, because, he said, it 
distorted the countenance, and was therefore fit only for slaves. The 
opinions of Alcibiades, like the divine language, by whose rich and 
splendid harmony he bewitched a nation to madness, have gone out of 
date. We not only consider it manly for a freeman to torment his 
face over effeminate musical instruments, but we have admitted the 
distorsio visus in matters far less harmonizing with the fashions of a 
monkey’s drawing-room. I know a lawyer, indeed, by no means a 
facetious man, whose whole face is a most patronizing grin, whenever 
he walks the street. It is said, he puts it on to gain clients,—as alli- 
gators lie on the shore with their mouths open, to attract flies. The 
most abominable mouthing it has ever been my fortune to “ sit under,” 
was in the pulpit—the most comic was in the closet of the reviewer, 
where some book was to be praised, that had not a good quality—or 
some opponent “in whom there was no guile,” was to be launched 
among the reprobate. But necessity is the mother of invention, and I 
suppose the necessity of acting the hypocrite introduced the art of 
face-making. 


Doctissimorum. ‘ Ask of the learned ?—the learned are blind.”— 
Alas! alas! for thee, Pope! Thou wilt have to answer for that. 
Blind! say you? Why, sir, the learned, by the double convex lens of 
discursive criticism, converge light enough on the poorest scale from 
the temple of antiquity, to illuminate the world in the common way. 


Peritissimorum. I have lately seen a Manual Hebrew Grammar by 
J. Seixas, on a new plan—viz. that of admitting light into the stu- 
dent’s mind, instead of darkness. Now I think that is the proper way, 
and therefore give my sincere commendation to this gentleman, whose 
admirable method of instructing, (so far as I can learn it from his 
pupils,) is likely entirely to refit the old, rusty, creaking door to ori- 
ental learning. It is not, I am fully persuaded, from an extensive ac- 
quaintance with his pupils,—it is not simply ease and flippancy in 
instructing, that gives Professor Seixas claims to distinction ; nor yet 
that inimitable humor,—which gives to his society such a charm,—to 
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his precepts such a power, and to his views such a rich originality. 
These things show, indeed, his character, but cannot express his 
knowledge. He is deep and accurate. Those who deny it, either 
know nothing, or a little too much, of his knowledge. ‘To be sure, he 
is easy, but because he is perfectly familiar with his subject, not be- 
cause he is superficial. He is not prolix, and grim, and stupid, for the 
sake of showing, as Steele says, that there is meaning in his dullness. 
While upon this subject, however, I would respectfully ask Mr. Seixas 
(not ‘ to alter the three pairs of consonants,” as the reviewer, in the 
September number of the Christian Examiner suggests, but) to correct 
avery few errors, which I have discovered in his Manual, when he 
publishes a new edition. I can mention but three, (less than one to 
every hundred that may be found in “the largest and best’? now in 
use,) viz.—P. 11. Sec. 12. for “ DSN 2 pair of scales,” put D5. 
P. 20. See. 27, instead of “ verbs whose first radical is § or 9, drop it in 
the Imperative,’ ’—write, in the Imperative and Infinitive ; and i in the 
Infinitive postfix 5.—On P. 45, second column, 7th word from the 
top, for box put 55x. This being done, I see nothing, after a 


careful investigation, to improve, but every thing to approve. 


Hypercriticissimorum. Criticism is the art of detecting the deform- 
ities of composition—hypercriticism of showing those deformities to 
be ornaments. Beautiful arts! They usually go very lovingly together. 
The left hand takes pay for slandering—the right, for explaining 
away. Says Baxter, “It is a good sign that an opinion is true, when 
it is near an error. For truth is the very next step to error.” So 
ugliness is nothing but the excess of beauty. 


Verborum. ‘‘ Words! words! words!” said Hamlet, with but half 
the occasion I have. The Chinese shut up their children for the first 
third of their lives, to learn by heart the words of the great Confucius, 
without permitting a syllable to be made intelligible to them—without 
even explaining to them why they are required to prostrate themselves 
before the image of that sage, exalted over the school-room door, in- 
stead of before the master, who, with his awful birch and look of semi- 
divine frightfulness, used, in our own land, to exact such homage. Did 
we learn the art of living on words from the Chinese, or they from us? 
However, we are improving a little in this respect, thanks to Spurz- 
heim, and some others. 


Notarum. Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, Miss Smith, and Parkhurst, are 
lauded to the skies by some, for their oriental learning ; yet, strange to 
tell, none of them did any thing to advance the study, nor are they at 
all happy i in illustrating the Scriptures. All the nonpunctists are of a 
piece. Even Dr. J. P. W , of Philadelphia, who almost lived and 
died over the Fathers, cannot escape whipping. Vide their works! 





Quirkarum. Glorious science of the Law! and thou, Peter Peebles, 
in whose tow wig, tattered coat, relentless appetite, and besotted brain, 
‘“‘the great magician of the North,” has immortalized the blessings of 
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that labyrinthic road to justice, where the shadow of success, holding 
out the deceptive image of a purse, perpetually dances before the de- 
luded wretch, and, at once, glides through the consecrated trap-doors 
of a mysterious jargon, and is seen no more. Glorious science of the 
law !—chess-board !—where the subtle game is played with the peace, 
and prosperity, and senses of the simple!—barbed hook ! ever draw- 
ing up, to be eaten, the fools that are caught by the tinsel bait !—thou 
sacred niche, in the great temple of roguery, where science, and 
gravity, and art, glory in making unwary honesty contradict itself— 
where the craft of the lawyer and the learned heartlessness of the judge 
combine to put modesty to shame, whenever woman can be dragged 
into thy Charybdis,—thy grave for all the decencies of life! Glorious 
science of the law—how thou art fallen! Qui nos advocat, nisi, aut 
nocens aut miser? exclaims one of the disputants, in ‘Tacitus’s beau- 
tiful dialogue De Oratoribus. Alas! now, even the miserable have 
ceased to look up to you for defence, and the villain alone appeals to 
you with hope. The noble talents, that formerly consecrated your 
halls to the enchantment of mighty eloquence, have bowed to the 
trickery of miserable cratt—the process of law has become the wind- 
ing, double-faced art of pitiful chicanery. ‘* Magna eloquentia,” says 
the author above quoted, ‘‘ materia abitur, et motibus excitatur, et 
urendo clarescit.”” ‘These magnificent excitements to lofty eloquence 
are wanting to you now, as they were in the age of Tacitus, and you 
may be pardoned for your degeneracy. 


Palude. There is a pool, not far from the Miami of the Lakes, 
where nothing will live but frogs. I have pelted them, times innu- 
merable, in my boyhood, for there was no other way to stop their 
croaking. ‘That was where I learned sharp-shooting. 


Nuallitatis. This word, with many others, comes from the Latin 
nul, which means void, destitution, nething. Nullification is a good 
instance of its meaning in composition. It is from the root as above, 
and the verb fio, which means, to be done, to become, to make trouble 


for. The word, then, thus examined philosophically and analytically, 


” 


means, “‘ Much ado about nothing. 


Doctae. This adjective is feminine, which may be taken, at the 
least, as presumptive evidence, that the Romans had some notions of 
female education. For if there were no learned Roman ladies, why 
should there be a feminine adjective, meaning learned? It may be 
objected, that it is here connected with a word that means nothingness 
—but I beg leave to reply, that the corresponding English adjective, of 
the same gender, has not untrequently the same association. ‘‘ Too 
much learning’—but I will not quote. The ladies have adorned our lit- 
erature with many things, that would have been sadly missed—but I 
may say to them, as the Sophist did to Cicero—* After having subdued 
us in sO many other ways, it is almost crucl in them, to invade our 
fancied intellectual superiority.” 

VOL. V. od 
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EQUUS LIBERATUS. 

Equus fuit, fuit imo, 

Quem omnes rebantur felicem ; 
Nunc descensit in abymo, 

Converret nunquam culicem. 
Eheu! nimis edens cibam 

Procumbit humi plethora ; 
Primum coenam, deinde vitam 

Evomuit in aethera! 


Excursus in equo. 

Which doth not mean, reader,—as you might be cheated into sup- 
posing, from the deceitfulness of sound,—an excursion on horseback. 
Would that it did; for I love to move with the confident tread of that 
noble animal. ‘ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 
But I am digressing. 

I have told you what it doth not mean. Excursus, according to the 
best critics, means a sort of universal ramble, wherein the author 
touches upon almost every thing—not to explain, but to throw over it 
the mantle of a soft and pleasing obscurity ; ever showing a commend- 
able pedantry, and an equally commendable contempt for his subject. 
* On this hint, I speak.” The antiquity of this poem has been hotly 
contested, and as hotly defended. It has been laid to Homer, on ac- 
count of its exceeding simplicity. ‘This supposition has been rejected, 
because the poem is said to be satirical. But this is evidently building 
a hypothesis on a conjecture. Most illogical! Besides, according to 
Aristotle, Hlomer did not confine himself to dignified compositions, like 
the Iliad and Odyssey, but actually wrote a long satiric poem, and, 
for aught we know, this may be ene of his Argeites. If Homer wrote 
it, it was undoubtedly translated into Arabic, in the reign of Caliph 
Haroun al Rasheed, or of his son, Al Mamoon—or, perhaps, in Spain, 
during the splendid era of Abderahman and his immediate successors. 
From the Arabic, it must have been translated into Latin, by some 
Monkish poet, during the prevalence of chivalry, when horses were 
more valued than men. ‘This derivation is opposed by the strongest 
evidence, which I have not time to state; and the elegy is fiercely laid 
to the charge of Simonides, who is known to have written copiously 
upon horses. But, besides that it is not recorded of him, that he wrote 
upon dead horses, he is allowed to have been a mercenary fellow, that 
scribbled only for money or favor; in both which particulars, a steed 
defunct must have been a most uninspiring subject. To be sure, it is 
plausibly urged, that he might have had an eye on the skin—but this 
would have been highly unpoetical. 

By others, still, this horse is said to have been no other than the 
famous Bacephalus of Alexander, and that the poem was suggested by 
alost painting of the great Apelles. [don’t beheve it. Others, again, 
have aflirmed, that it was the favorite steed of the Chevalier Bayard, 
and the very one that lay bleeding at his feet, when he uttered his dy- 
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ing reproach to the traitor Bourbon. These same critics evidently 
bring up this singular supposition only to create a diversion ; for they 
go on to say, that it may also be the enchanted horse, mentioned in 
the “ Arabian Nights,” on which Firouz Schah went so heroically to 
India, and whose movements were governed so curicusly by a peg in 
the back of his neck. Whence, probably, ?eg-asus—the genius of 
poetry—from peg and the Greek acido—to sing,—meaning, a creature, 
that wanders about, with an admirable, peg-like squeaking. This 
supposition deserves careful attention, after which it will probably be 
rejected. 

Still farther, this horse hath been confidently aflirmed to be Rozi- 
nante, and the poem to be the composition of Don Quixote himself, 
made in that very ‘‘ valley of packstones,” where both himself and his 
steed were belabored into a most elegiac mood and condition. 

Lastly, it is said to have been a horse of the “ laboring class,” which 
died not long since in Andover, from eating pumpkin pies, that were 
set to cool in the window of the ‘* Seminary Commons,” and which, 
during his life, was so remarkable for poverty, that a learned Professor 
of that region passing by him one day, held up both hands and ex- 
claimed, Cui bono! (what bones !)—Amid these conflicting opinions, 
the ‘‘ judicious reader’ will decide for himself. 


Liberatus. From libero—to set free,—i. e. by the disseveration of 
the soul from the body—a meaning very well understood by reference 
to the Anti-Slavery Society. (Vide Liberator.) 


Fuit. This form of the verb sum hath been supposed to come from 
fugio—to flee, to escape—hence, figuratively—to cease to exist; thus 
intimating that whatever is past is dead, and exists only as a shadow 
in the mind. Mysterious order of the creation, by which all things 
change, even in passing that hair bridge, the present moment. Now I 
reverence the opinions of the critics, and have not read Athanasius’s 
creed in vain,—qui voluit esse salvum, primum illi necesse est credere 
Catholicam fidem ;—which may be translated thus— Whoever wishes to 
walk with a whole skin, must receive the faith of the majority ; yet in 
this one thing, I must dissent. I deny that the ancients used the past 
tense of the verb to express cessation of existence, oftener than we 
do ; and I doubt not that Dr. Blair’s opinion was founded on the single 
passage, he quotes in illustration. And in that very passage of Virgil, 
it is the circumstances of the case and the accompanying interjection 
of grief, that denotes the catastrophe, not the tense of the verb. ‘The 
ancients would have understood such a form of expression as little as 
ourselves. Let me be judged by all, who have read Latin and Greek 
authors with any attention. 


Fuit ‘mo. Pulchre! bene! beate dicta! where the former word is 
repeated with strong qualification. (Vide doctissimum virum, scilicet 
Sam. Clark, et alios criticos passim.) 


Felicem. Y wish I could tell what happiness is. I have wandered 
through philosophy, from the mysticisms of the Shaster to the truisms 
of the age of sense, and should have thrown them down, one and all, 
with the exclamation of Lucretius, ‘‘ Hoc se quisque modo semper 
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fugit,” had I not fortunately met a solution of all absurdities and con- 
tradictions in the new and noble science of Phrenology. Not Theseus, 
when he entered, heartsick and despairing, the dark gate of the laby- 
rinth, could have been penctrated with more lively joy in receiving, 
from the hand of love, the thread that was to lead him safely back 
from the den of the incaverned Minotaur, than was I, when I received 
this key to the mysteries of the human bosom. But I will abstain ;— 
I meant, in this note, simply to introduce a very few of the opinions of 
the learned on the subject of happiness. 


I. Jonaruan Eewanrps. ‘ Happiness consists principally in the 
perception of these three things ;—viz. of the consent of being to its 
own being,—of its own consent to being,—and of being’s consent to 
being.” How luminous! It reminds me of the old rhyme— 

“ A body met a body in a bag of beans. 
Can a body tell a body what a body means?” 

II. S. T. Cotertper. ‘ Pleasure consists in the harmony between 
the specific excitability of a living creature, and the exciting causes, 
corresponding thereunto.” 

Query. Has the “ self-determining power,” or the “ intuitive rea- 
son,” any thing to do with this definition ? 


If. Joun Locke. ‘ Happiness consists in what delights and con- 
tents the mind.” 


IV. G. Spurzurim. ‘ The happiness of man consists in the satis- 
faction of his faculties.” 


Descensit. “ Facilis est descensus Averno.” I never knew the 
full force of this quotation, till I saw an ex-president of the United 
States tickling his old age, by retracing his steps from honor’s temple, 
sinking from the small to the smaller, till he could at last prettily en- 
tomb himself in a string of asinine verses for an Annual. 


Abymo. Abyss,—a monkish piece of Latinity, but representing, 
according to all authority, a very bad place. Whether it was the Val- 
ley of Hinnom—a wretched hole,—or the Barathrum—a great pit near 
Athens, where that cleanly people used to throw trash, and, sometimes, 
by way of retort polite, foreign ambassadors ;—or whether it was that 
cavern in Italy, where travelers are, to this day, amused with seeing a 
dog choked in foul air ;—whether it were the dark depths of the sea, 
or the still darker bed of our last sleep,—I say, whether it means one 
or all of these, I leave the reader to find out from the many delightful 
books, where it is sounded most accurately to the very bottom. ‘“ O, 
there is’—in the touching words of ‘Tristram Shandy—‘* O there is— 
whom I could listen to the whole day, whose talents lie in making 
what he fiddles to be felt.” These authors have each digged a pit, 
according to his own liking—moved, I suppose, by the same enter- 
prizing spirit, that tempted Columbus to despise the notions of the 
learned, and penetrate the mighty mystery of the ocean. ‘To make 
discoveries for ourselves,’ says Andrew Fuller, “though the search 
may require time and toil, is unspeakably more pleasant, than to learn 
every thing from the information of others.” 
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Nunquam. A deep theologian, of the age of Charles IT. in a Latin 
rhapsody on eternity, proves that the sum of future happiness and mis- 
ery isexpressed in the words nunquam and semper—(never and always) 
—whereupon, growing sublime, he exclaims— 


“Oh nunquam! Oh semper ! 


Oh semper! Oh nunquain ! 


Nunquam, semper—aeternitas.”’ 

Culicem. This last line is a descending from a great fact to a little 
one, of which I gave a forcible illustration in the note on descensit. It 
is a kind of dallymg with the eye-lashes of the thunderbolt, known in 
rhetoric as anticlimax, and in common life, ‘* as coming out at the 
little end of the horn.” 


Nimis. Oh the ne quid nimis of Terence—don't take too large a 
quid, It is worth a whole world of common sayings. ‘Those who 
make speeches for the sake of riding on an occasion—those who make 
novels in two volumes, for the sake of describing the dear sensibilities 
of woman, or the amiable rakeries of man—those who alter good au- 
thors; for the sake of avoiding the law, made and provided against 
book-stealing—in fine, that whole class of egotists, who scribble, for 
the sake of being authors, I avoid with the utmost horror, exclaiming, 
whenever | meet one of these harpies—foenum habet in cornu,—he 
has the mark of the beast—let me escape! 


’ 


Edens. Fating! what a subject! But it is above me, and I resign 
it to Prof. Hitchcock. I shall only make a few touching remarks. I 
was for a long time puzzled to find out what was meant by dieting ; 
till, by watching a strange character, who was all stomach, at one time, 
and all mouth another,—I learned that dieting meant, indulging in 
gluttony half the year, and scolding at other folks, for eating at all, the 
other half. Men love to be remarkable, else Herostratus never would 
have set fire to the temple of Diana. I cannot find words of reproba- 
tion strong enough for those pitiful creatures that seek famousness by 
such means. Ye gormandizers, who devour beef and grease, pepper, 
salt, vinegar and mustard, pudding and pies, till tired and sickened 
nature vomits you out of her bosom of healthful relishes—then sit 
down, with the manners of a polar bear, over black bread, and call it 
philosophy. 


Plethora. This expressive word, by some strange mistake, is omit- 
ted in the Latin Dictionary, and hence, the critic may again be prone 
to doubt the authenticity of our elegy. But the fault must lie with 
the lexicographer. Neither man nor beast, at the present time, need 
experience such a calamity—by such a disorder ;—the reductio ad 
mortem, through the exertions of Leader Dam-natus and his followers, 
will soon be known, only as an afiliction of antiquity. 


Coenam. The antiquity of our poem is still farther illustrated by 
the usage of coenam—every one will recollect, that this was the prin- 
cipal meal of the ancients. 


Vitam. Life,—the living principle,—the soul. We conceive it to 
be evident, from the connexion of the above word, that the ancients 
conceived the principle of life to be a constituent of the ‘‘ divina spir- 
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itus’”’ or ‘ divina afflatus’—a division of the soul. Every living thing— 
ab ostreo ad hominem—is possessed of a soul,—one class of existents 
having merely the living principle ; another, in addition, the affections ; 
and still a higher, the intellectual; but all alike, eternal in esse. To 
Noywoy dijoyzuow ets aokhuv Oeow Mtorytes.—Damasc. de Myst. 
Egypt. ‘They divided the intelligible into many and several individ- 
ualities.”’—Coleridge. ‘The line, under consideration, farther shows 
this soul, whatever be its extent of quality, to be material,—for coenam 
and vitam (the vitam being, as before said, a constituent of the spir- 
itus) are used in adjunction. Consequently, if one be matter, so must 
the other be. 

“ Who governs freemen, should himself be free.’’-— Pope. 

“‘ Who drives fat oxen, should himself be fat.’’"—Johnson. 


Svomuit, ‘The nature of this word may be such as to give offence, 
and induce still farther doubt of the genuineness of our elegy. But 
has not the Mantuan poet most feelingly described the workings of 
the viscera? And will not such authority suffice? If a doubt re- 
mains, vide id reverendissime et peritissime et purissime auctore, scil- 
icet Rod. Dickinson. Even in the boasted days of modern refinement, 
we may find sanction for the purity of our elegy ; says the chaste and 
delicate Mellen, in his “ Last Grave Digger,” 

‘* Even the elements 


Lent their loud sympathy to valiant men, 
In this sublime eruption (eruction ?) of their grief.” 


Acthera. 'The poets used aethera as synonymous with Heaven or 
Jupiter. It is an important question, in which of these two senses, 
our author applies the phrase. Did not aethera refer as well to coenam 
as to vitam, we should not hesitate in ascribing to it the former defini- 
tion. But we must reserve this subject for a future investigation. 


Excursus generale. 
Si nihil infesti durus, vidissit Ulysses, 
Penelope felix,—sed sine laude, foret.—Ovid. Trist. 

So with our equus, had he lived, he might have been happy ; but he 
is more glorious in his death—the poet has made him immortal. In 
the words of Sallust, might the author say ‘“‘ Sua cuique satis placebant.”’ 
His is not that art, ‘ quam ad affectum casu venit.”—Sen. Ep. 


Excursus finale. 

In the words of Coleridge—* Here! (methinks I hear the reader 
exclaim) here is a meditation on a broomstick, with a vengeance !”— 
Now, in the first place, I am, and I do not care who knows it, no en- 
emy to meditations on broomsticks ;—provided ahvays, that the same 
Meditation on Broomstick, or aliud quidlibet ejusdem farinae, shall be 
‘* as truly a meditation as the broomstick is verily a broomstick.” And, 
in conclusion,—* Verily, to ask, what meaneth all this? is no Hercu- 
lean labor. And the reader languishes under the same vain-glory as 
his author, and hath laid his head on the other knee of Omphale, if he 
can mistake the thin vocables of incognitance, for the consubstantial 


words, which thought begetteth and goeth forth in.” 
Sir 'T. Brown. MSS. 

















LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Teacher: or Moral Influences employed in the Instruction and 
Government of the Young. By Jacob Abbott, late Principal of the 
Mount Vernon Female School, Boston, Mass. 


This work is an attempt to improve the character of teachers, by 
giving them more correct views of the character of children, by inspir- 
ing them with an interest and a Jove for those under their charge, and 
by leading them to feel more deeply the responsibility of their situation. 
It is an attempt to prove that it is more easy to govern and instruct by 
means of religion, reason, and love, than by authority and force. In all 
the author’s remarks there appears a great love of purity and truth, and 
a kindness and generosity of*disposition. ‘There is no apparent wish to 
use religion, because he might abuse its sacred sanctions, to frighten 
the disobedient, and make the task of teaching more easy ; but, on the 
other hand, a desire to make scholars and teachers religious beings, 
because it is their duty to be so. There is no spiritual pride, because 
he has accomplished what few teachers have attempted ; and no con- 
ceited desire to make his views of education appear of any value, unless 
they may be found to be true. His instructions to teachers are full of 
sound judgement. He is enthusiastic, but not destitute of caution. 
He has not advanced crude ideas, with the notion that he has discov- 
ered a new plan, by which he is about to convert the world; but he 
freely allows that his plans may not be the best—only that he has found 
them successful, and he recommends them to be adopted or copied 
by other teachers. Indiscriminate praise, however, is of little value. 
Let those who have not had an opportunity to read Mr. Abbott’s volume, 
judge of its value from the analysis and extracts which follow. 

The first chapter is devoted to a consideration of the means to be 
used to excite the teacher’s interest in his occupation. ‘The second 
chapter, to a consideration of the general arrangements of a school. 
Instruction is the subject of the third. In this he says— 

‘There are three kinds of knowledge, the means by which all other knowl- 
edge is acquired ;—writing, reading and calculation. A child who is study- 
ing geography, or history, or natural science, is learning facts ; he who is learning 
to read, write, and calculate, is acquiring skill, by which his knowledge may be 
indefinitely increased. To teach these three kinds of knowledge, then, is the 
great object of the teacher of a common school. It may be questioned whether 
all other studies should not be excluded; certainly, that teacher is unjust, who 
takes a greater interest in teaching a few scholars the higher branches of educa- 
tion, than in teaching a whole population these fundamental subjects.” * * * 
oe Se * Never get out of patience with dullness ; perhaps [ ought to 
say, never get out of patience with any thing. But, above all things, remember 
that dullness and stupidity,—and you will find them in every school,—are the 
very last things to get out of patience with. If the Creator has so formed the 
mind of a boy, that he must go through life slowly and with difficulty, impeded 
by obstructions, which others do not feel, and depressed by discouragements 
which others never know,—his lot is surely hard enough, without having you to 
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add to it the trials and suffering, which sarcasm and reproach from you can heap 
upon him. Look over your school-room, therefore, and wherever you find one, 
whom you perceive the Creator to have endued with less intellectual power than 
others, fix your eye upon him, with an expression of kindness and sympathy. 
Such a boy will have suffering enough from the selfish tyranny of his compan- 
ions; he ought to find in you a protector and a friend. One of the greatest 
pleasures which a teacher's life affords, is the interest of seeking out such an one, 
bowed down with burdens of depression and discouragement,—unaccustomed to 
sympathy and kindness, and expecting nothing for the future, but a weary con- 
tinuation of the cheerless toils, which have embittered the past; and the pleasure 
of taking off the burden, of surprising the timid disheartened sufferer by kind 
words and cheering looks, and of seeing in his countenance the expression of 
ease, and even of happiness, gradually returning.” 

“ The teacher should be interested in a// his scholars, and aim equally to se- 
cure the progress of all. Let there be no neglected ones in the school-room. We 
should always remember that, however unpleasant in countenance and manners 
that bashful boy, in the corner, may be, or however repulsive in appearance, or 
unhappy in disposition, that girl, seeming to be interested in nobody, and nobody 
appearing interested in her,—they still have, each of them, a mother, who loves 
her own child, and takes a deep and constant interest in its history.” 

“ Do not hope or attempt to make all your pupils alike. Let it be the teach- 
er’s aim to co-operate with, not vainly attempt to thwart the designs of Provi- 
dence.” 

“ Assume no false appearances, in your school, either as to knowledge or char- 
acter. All efforts to conceal ignorance, and all affectation of knowledge not pos- 
sessed, are as unwise as they are dishonest. The fact, that the teacher does not 
know every thing, cannot long be concealed, if he tries to conceal it ; and in this, 
as in every other case, honesty is the best policy.” 


Chapter IV. is upon ‘‘ Moral Discipline.” 


* Be careful when you first see your pupils, that you meet them with a smile. I 
do not mean a pretended cordiality, which has no existence in the heart, but 
think of the relation, which you are to sustain to them, and of the very interest- 
ing circumstances, under which, for some months at least, your destinies are to 
be united to theirs, until you cannot help feeling a strong interest in them. 
Shut your eyes, for a day or two, to their faults, if possible, and take an interest 
in all their pleasures and pursuits, that the first attitude, in which you exhibit 
yourself before them, may be one which shall allure, not repel.”’ 

“ The first thing to be done, as a preparation for reforming individual character, 
in school, is, to secure the personal] attachment of the individuals to be reformed. 
This must not be attempted by professions and affected smiles; and still less by 
that sort of obsequiousness, common in such cases, which produces no effect, but 
to make the bad boy suppose that his teacher is afraid of him; which, by the way, 
is, in fact, in such cases, usually true. Approach the pupil in a bold and manly, 
but frank and pleasant manner. Approach him as his superior, but still as his 
friend ; desirous to make him happy—not merely to obtain his good will. And 
the best way to secure these appearances, is, just to secure the reality. Actually 
be the boy’s friend. Really desire to make him happy ;—happy too in his own 
Way, not in yours.” 

“In endeavoring to correct the faults of your pupils, do not, as many teachers 
do, seize only upon those particular cases of transgression, which may happen to 
come under your notice. These are few, compared with the whole number of 
faults, against which you ought to exert an influence. The observing and pun- 
ishing such cases, is a small part of your duty.” : 

To illustrate the value of this precept, he gives a very interesting 
relation of the manner in which a teacher, who accidentally heard a 
boy use profane language, in a great measure cured his whole school 
of the vice of profaneness. 1!4—116. 

In the same chapter, after having shown the means to be used, in 
order to make boys fond of system and regularity, he says— 


‘* Perhaps some experienced teacher, who knows, from his own repeated diffi- 
culties with bad boys, what sort of spirits the teacher of district schools has 
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sometimes to deal with, may ask, as he reads this, ‘Do you expect that sucha 
method as this will succeed in keeping your school in order? Why, there are 
boys, in almost every school, whom you would no more coax into obedience and 
order, in this way, than you would persuade the north-west wind to change its 
course, by reasoning. “I know there are; (says Mr. A.) all 1 should expect or 
hope for, by such measures as these, is, to interest end gain over to our side the ma- 
jority.” 

“There should be a great difference made between the measures you take to 
prevent wrong, and the feelings of displeasure against wrong when it is done. 
The former should be strict, authoritative, unbending; the latter should be mild 
and gentle. * * * Itis the morose look, the harsh expression, the tone of 
irritation and fretfulness, which is so unpopular in school. The sins of childhood 
are, by nine-tenths of mankind, enormously overrated ; and perhaps none overrate 
them more extravagantly than teachers.” 

‘Lead your pupils to see that they must share with you the credit or the dis- 


grace, which success or failure may bring. * * * Repeat, with judicious cau- 
tion, what is said of the school, both for and against it, and thus endeavor to 
interest the scholars in its public reputation. * * * If the scholars are led to 


understand that the school is, toa great extent, their institution,—that they must 
assist to sustain its character, and that they share the honor, if any honor is ac- 
quired,—a feeling will prevail in the school, which may be turned toa most useful 
account.” 

“Feel that, in the management of the school, you are under obligation, as well 
as the scholars; and let this feeling appear in all that youdo. * * * It will 
assist very much, too, in securing cheerful, good-humored obedience to the regu- 
lations of the school, if you extend their authority over yourself.” 


In cases of difficult management, Mr. Abbott advises teachers to go 
directly and frankly to the individual, who causes the difficulty, and 
come at once to a full understanding with him, as to what his inten- 
tions for the future may be. 


‘In nine cases out of ten, this course will be effectual. * * * To make it 
successful, however, it must be done properly. * * * It must be deliberate, 
generally better after a little delay. It must be indulgent, so far as the view, 
which the teacher takes of the guilt of the pupil, is concerned ; every palliating 
consideration must be felt. It must be firm and decided, in regard to the neces- 
sity of a change, and the determination of the teacher to effect it. It must also 
be open and frank ; no insinuations, no hints, no surmises; but plain, honest, 
open dealing. In many cases, the communication may be made most delicately 
and most successfully, in writing. The more delicately you touch the feelings of 
your pupils, the more tender these feelings will become. Many a teacher stu- 
pifies and hardens the moral sense of his pupils by the harsh and rough expos- 
ures, to which he drags the private feelings of the heart. A man may easily pro- 
duce such a state of feeling in his school-rcom, thet to address even the gentlest 
reproof to any individual, in the hearing of the next, would be a most severe 
punishment; and, on the other hand, he aay so destroy that sensitiveness, that 
his vociferated reproaches will be as unheeded as the idle wind.”’ 


Chapter V. is upon “ Religious In%uence.” The subject is intro- 
duced by a consideraiion of the right, which a man has to dissemi- 
nate his peculiar opinions; because many teachers have failed to sat- 
isfy their employers, and have Leen the carse ef much unhappiness 
to themselves and others, by attempting to teach sectarian opinions, 
instead of “ reading, writiug, and caiculation.” “ He is employed for 
a specific purpose, and he as no right to wander from that purpose, 
except as far as he can go, with the common consent of his employers.” 
Mr. Abbott then goes on to consider whether a teacher can do good 
by religious influence without introducing the peculiar doctrines of 
any sect of Christians. He shows, that ‘‘ the common ground, on re- 
ligious subjects, in this country, is very broad,” and that if teachers 
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do universally confine themselves to the limits, which he defines, they 
may accomplish within them a “ vast amount of good.” 

Religion, he says, is not to be appealed to in order to make it assist 
in the government of the school; it is not to be brought before the 
mind of a disobedient pupil, “ in a vain effort, to make an impression 
upon the conscience of one, who has done wrong, and who cannot, by 
other means, be brought to submission. ‘The pupil, in such cases, un- 
derstands that the teacher appeals to religious truth, only to eke out 
his own authority, and, of course, it produces no effect.” 

“ Many teachers make great mistakes in this respect. A bad boy, who has 
done something openly and directly subversive of the good order of the school, 
or the rights of his companions, is called before the master, who thinks that the 
most powerful weapon to wield against him is the Bible. So while the trembling 
culprit stands before him, he administers to him a reproof, which consists of an 
almost ludicrous mixture of scolding, entreaty, religious instruction, and threat- 
ening of punishment. But such an occasion as this is no time to touch a bad boy's 
he part. He is steeled, at such a moment, against any thing but mortification.” 

‘Finally (says he, at the conclusion of this ¢ hapter) let me insert as the key- 
stone of all I have been saying in this chapter, be sincere and ardent, and consist- 
ent in your own piety. Be constantly watchful and careful, not only to maintain 
intimate communion with Ged, and to renew it daily in your seasons of retire- 
ment, but guard your conduct. Let piety control and regulate it. Show your 
pupils that it makes you amiable, patient, forbearing, benevolent in little things, 
as well as in great things, and your example will co-operate with your instrue- 
tions, and allure your pupils to walk in the paths which you tread.’ 


Chapter VI. contains a description of the Mount Vernon School. 
Of the plan of its government and instruction, he says, that he has no 
idea that it is superior to those adopted in many other schools. In his 
management there seems to have been no government; the schoiars 
and teachers appear to have lived in that happy and enviable state, 
in which, as in Israel of old, when there was no king, every one 
did what was right in his own eyes. In the general arrangements of 
his school, there was much that was peculiar,.—much that could not be 
introduced into the common district schools of the country; still, 
every teacher may derive advantage from a perusal of that part of the 
chapter, which relates to this subject. The most important peculiarity 
of Mr. Abbott’s school is the means of religious instruction; and yet 
they were so simple, and would so naturally be suggested to the mind 
of any teacher, who wished his scholars to feel their accountability, not 
to him, so much as to God, that they need not be more particularly 
noticed. 

The next, and last chapter, is occupied by remarks and cautions 
upon the new schemes, and new books, which teachers are continually 
publishing at the present day. If his remarks were read, many a 
disappointed teacher would perceive why it is that his hopes have 
been blasted ; and were his cautions regarded, many more would be 
saved the mortification and misfortunes to which the publishers of new 
school-books are exposed. 

Such is Mr. Abbott’s “ Teacher;’—a book to which too much 
praise can scarcely be given. Were its precepts followed by all, and 
its spirit imbibed by all, who take upon themselves the highly respon- 
sible office of a public teacher, there could scarcely be a happier 
place than a school-room. Instead of the fretfulness, and vexation, 
and tears, so often to be seen there, happy and contented faces would 
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appear on all sides; children would dread to become men, and men 
would wish to be school-boys. The volume is not interesting to teach- 
ers alone ; the narratives, by which his precepts are illustrated, give 
the volume an interest on their account; and every one, who wishes 
well to the improvement of our common schools, will rejoice to see 
that the young may be educated by religion, reason, and love. 





The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. For Us54. 


Having survived its contemporary annuals, the Token makes its 
seventh appearance, with no marks of premature decay. Whether this 
success has been owing to its literary merit, its style of embellishment, 
or the management and skill of its publishers, we cannot pretend to 
decide ; but as the simple fact of success is a criterion of merit in 
politics, we hardly know why it should not be so received in literature. 
We congratulate all parties on this prosperity, because it is our im- 
pression, that the present work has done something for American art, 
and, if on no other account, is deserving of ample encouragement. 

To any one, aware of the difficulty of selecting large pictures, that 
will prove effective when reduced, it will not be a matter of surprise, 
that several of the plates, in the present volume, are unfortunately 
chosen. ‘I'he Presentation Plate is, perhaps, well enough, with a sin- 
gle exception ; we are always in favor of having even statuary billing 
and cooing carried on in private. Interesting as are the little figures 
on the pedestal in the back ground, we think they had been better 
placed in the rear of the tree; such a situation would have been de- 
cidedly more natural, as, in all probability, a living couple would have 
chosen it for the indulgence of similar antics. ‘The title-page, we 
think, is similarly unfortunate; we do not sufficiently understand the 
circumstances or the scene, and, unless further informed, shall die in 
ignorance of the fact whether the back ground is intended to represent 
the sky and a star, or a brick wall and a candle. 

The Fall of Nineveh exhibits an effect that could be well produced 
by the tasteful application of a blacking-brush. Napoleon might have 
bivouacked his armies in a nut-shell with as much propricty as that with 
which an artist undertakes to represent the magnificent ruin of the 
great city in four inches by three. Rebecca and Ivanhoe form a dis- 
agreeable, black-looking picture, some of whose details of drapery and 
architecture are well done. Its painter would be more successful 
in designing for upholsterers, or inventing showy fashions for the 
milliners, than in giving visible expression to the imaginations of a 
Scott. The human countenances, in which the whole interest and 
intellect of such a picture should be concentrated, are sorry carica- 
tures ; dull and meaningless. NRebecca’s attitudinizing is also far from 
faultless; we cannot imagine in what school the artist studied his 
graces, any more than we can trace the origin of his beauties. 

But to turn to a more agreeable view of the matter. The Orphans, 
and Why Don’t he Come, both by John Cheney, are engravings of a 
very superior order ; their finish is exquisite. ‘That more striking and 
attractive subjects might have been chosen forthe display of his power, 
we cannot deny ; but we think none could have been selected, into 
which he would have thrown more sweetness, or that would have been 
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more happily adapted to the peculiar character of his excellence. If 
the Token had done nothing more than it has done in fostering and 
bringing forward the rising talent of Cheney, it would have rendered 
eminent assistance to the progress of American art. We look forward 
with confidence to the time when this young man will stand among the 
first engravers of his time, if he do not rise to the very summit of his 
profession. 

Benares is pretty well executed ; the chief fault consists in our 
familiarity with the original engraving, and in the attempt to reduce 
so much matter into so small a space. The Flowers is a sweet design, 
and delicately engraved by Pelton. The Castle, by Ellis, is good, 
though by no means equal to other of that artist’s productions. The 
Night Storm, by Neagle, is spirited, and equal to the best in the 
volume ; it reflects credit on the artist, and Vandervelde himself, 
we have no doubt, would be satisfied with it. In the Death of Hassan, 
the effect of the original has been lost. If the Portrait be really a 
portrait, we hope it is an ugly likeness; every thing is pretty about it 
but the face, in which a slip of the graver, or bad taste of the artist, 
has ruined one of the most important features. ‘The Peasant Girl is 
an attempt at simplicity, but lacks beauty and interest; there is some 
sweetness about the face, but not enough to compensate for the general 
dinginess of the picture. ‘The Young Harlequin, another of Neagle’s 
productions, is capital ; the design is highly pleasing, the grouping is 
fortunate, and the whole picture is full of life and easy nature. 

We need not pretend to deny, that the only possible motive for en- 
couraging publications of this character is found in the encourage- 
ment they extend to artists. ‘They do not necessarily cultivate a good 
style of literature ; but they do necessarily create a good taste and 
actual improvement in the arts. Before the introduction of Souvenirs, 
our engravers were employed, almost exclusively, on coarse and cheap 
work ; and to this they are now obliged chiefly to confine their atten- 
tion. We cannct expect to meet a Heath or a Finden, in every work- 
shop, or to find a finished artist in every cutter of visiting cards. Our 
engravers are young men; they must be encouraged and led forward 
by public favor and assistance; and it is only by discriminating ap- 
proval or condemnation i!at they can become aware of their own 
merits or defects. We regret very much that some of the expense, 
lavished on this publicetion, had not been distributed among the 
painters. Some of the most effective pictures in the previous volumes 
of this very work, have been from the designs of Weir, Fisher, and 
other American art.sts. Let the publisher cut down a few of the 
plates—for so large a number is unnecessary—and let him employ na- 
tive painters on designs of native interest. He could abstract eight or 
nine hundred dollars from the cost of engravings, for this purpose, if 
he would only rid himself of the absurd notion, that the quality of the 
engravings is of less importance than the number. 

But little room remains for an examination of the literary merit of 
the Token. The Reminiscence of Federalism, by Miss Sedgwick, is 
the best, and Autumn, by Mr. Thompson, is the worst piece in the 
book ; the latter has all the tameness and common-place of a school- 
boy’s theme, with none of its childish simplicity. The article of Mr. 
Greenwood exhibits the usual exceilencies of his style; and that of 
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Mr. Dewey is fluent, feeling, and eloquent. The Diamond and the 
Castle are only unfortunate in their subjects ; their style is rich and 
glowing, though still chaste and elegant ; the fortunate combination of 
these antagonist characteristics cannot fail to make up a popular and 
attractive manner. 

Of the poetry we think some verses might have been advantageously 
omitted, though we remember no single piece that is particularly ob- 
jectionable. Miss Gould is as fortunate as usual, and Mrs. Sigourney 
has not fallen below some of her previous efforts. Some of the anony- 
mous pieces possess merit. Pleasant Thoughts is a pleasant trifle ; it 
would not be a feather for a large bird to plume himself upon, but an- 
swers very well for the filament of a butterfly’s wing. The illustration 
of the Night Storm exhibits poetical fancy, and is decidedly a pretty 
thing. The versification of the Sea Shell is harmonious and pleasing. 
Mr. Mifflin had better cease paying his addresses to the Muses ; we do 
not think they give him sufficient encouragement. The little poems, 
by Park Benjamin, display a rich use of language, and are quite accept- 
able productions. Death and his Myrmidons is rough, and displays a 
most frank, though not very laudable, contempt for the proprieties of 
verse ; but the pictures in it are striking, the language is often con- 
densed and highly expressive, and here and there are glimpses of the 
‘vision and the faculty,” which indicate a high order of poetry. Per- 
haps the rudeness of the versification may have been adopted under 
the mistaken idea, that it is more in keeping with the character of the 
subject. The poetical efforts of the editor, in the present volume, seem 
to aim at a quiet and simple beauty, without an attempt at any thing 
beyond it. We think they are successful ; the pieces are smooth, me- 
lodious, and agreeable. ‘Though, perhaps, not so well adapted as some 
others for public exhibition, they are quite pretty cabinet pictures, and 
would tell better in a parlor than in a gallery. For this very reason 
they are well selected for a parlor book. ‘The Old Oak, by Mr. Good- 
rich, exhibits feeling and good taste, and, if we had not already over- 
stepped our limits, we should be pleased to extract it. 

On the whole, we are not aware that the Token has lost any claim on 
public favor by the appearance of the present volume. The merit 
which has enabled it to outlive its competitors still sustains it. The 
publisher and editor, however, must bear in mind that the improved 
taste which they have in part created will destroy them, if they remain 
stationary ; every year must improve the appearance of the work, or 
it will not come up to the standard of excellence which the work itself 
has raised. 





Sermons on various Subjects, preached at the Church in Barton-square, 
Salem, Mass. By Henry Colman. 


We have rarely found a book more distinguished by good, useful 
common sense, than this volume of sermons. The viclent declama- 
tions and denunciations which formed the staple articles of preaching 
for many years, to the great injury of good morals and good tempers, 
find no place here. A series of discourses, on the most important 
topics connected with human duties, in the relations of man to man, 
and man to his Maker, preached in the ordinary discharge of clerical 
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duty, fill this valuable and interesting volume. Instead of vague and 
sounding eloquence, they abound in strong statements of the condition 
of man, his vices, his virtues, the remedies of the former, and the ways 
of supporting the latter. Mr. Colman goes into the true situation of 
men, and preaches to the ‘ business and bosoms.” ‘This is what we 
want. Sensible people go to church to have their minds elevated from 
the depressing cares of life, purified from the passions called into 
action by intercourse with the world, filled with devout gratitude 
towards the Author of their being, and with kindness and charity 
towards their fellow-men. The peculiar notions, the theological 
hobbies of particular preachers, about which the world has been filled, 
formerly with streams of blood, latterly with streams of ink, are of no 
great consequence to the mass of hearers. As a general rule, they 
ought to be shut out from the pulpit, and shut up in dogmatic treatises 
of polemic theology, where those who have a taste for such things may 
go and find them. 

The style of Mr. Coleman is not very polished, but is nervous and 
strong. Sometimes he rises into an earnest eloquence, that moves the 
understanding and touches the heart. Occasional inaccuracies of 
expression and construction occur, which are open to the censure of 
fastidious criticism, such as the “ evidence is the writings,’ &c. p. 61, 
and ‘ feel the bitter cravings of countless artificial wants to which 
they have been énured ;” but these are of but little consequence amidst 
the general excellencies of thought and style, which characterize the 
book. 

ry’ 7 . 

[he sermons follow each other in a natural order, though not con- 
nected by a strictly necessary sequence. Most of the great topics, 
which it concerns man to think about, in reference to this world and 
the next, are taken up and handled with good sense and power. The 
sermon on ‘‘ Consistency of Character,” is excellent. ‘There is not, 
perhaps, much novelty in the following definition, but it is useful, and 
clear, and vigorous. 

Of the various attributes which ennoble the character, perhaps none has more 
just claims to respect, than what is termed consistency, the quality recommended 
in the text. It is rare in proportion to its value. What 1s this consistency of 
character of which we speak? The text enjoins upou us to ponder the path of 
our feet; to let all our ways be established ; to turn not to the right hand nor to 
the left. Reflect upon the course of life, which you pursue; examine your 
actions; weigh them well in their nature, influences, and probable results ; 
soberly and intelligently determine the principles by which your life should be 
governed. Having ascertained your duty, pursue it. Having fixed the princi- 
ples which should regulate your conduct, adhere to them; and let your whole 
character be consistent with them. Be certain to live as you believe. Every art 
and occupation has its rules and principles. The mechanic or artisan must con- 
form to those which belong to his trade. The navigator, who traverses the path- 
less ocean, must be guided by the established principles of that science, without 
whose aid he will attempt in vain to ascertain his course, to proceed in safety, or 
to reach with success his destined port. ‘The tiller of the earth, if he would find 
a reward for his toil, must observe the times and seasons, and conform to the 
established laws of nature. The man, who would have physical or mental health, 
must follow those counsels of wisdom and safety, which nature inculcates and 
experience confirms. In regard to every thing valuable, there are certain condi- 
tions determined and prescribed, with which we must comply, if we would be 
successful. All these analogies apply to the moral character. Here as much as 
any where, there must be a conformity to established principles. A reasonable 
and moral being certainly ought not to be the creature of mere impulses and 
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caprices, and driven about continually by the innumerable fluctuations to which 
he may be exposed. He should not be the sport of his passions or imagination, 
or the many external influences by which he may be assailed. He should have 
an object ; that object should be defined ; the means of its accomplishment should 
be determined; these means must be steadily exerted; and his whole conduct 
conformed to them, that he may effect his purpose. Such, in the abstract, is 
consistency of character. 


But of all these discourses, we think that ‘‘ On Pauperism,” the 
most striking and important. ‘The preacher treats it in a truly Chris- 
tian spirit, with a plainness of speech and wisdom of opinion that enti- 
tle it to much consideration. His division of the subject is simple and 
natural. He first considers the causes of poverty—and then its reme- 
dies. Under both these general heads, he makes many reflections of 
serious import and practical application to the condition of almost 
every body in New-England. But as an ‘ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” we prefer his remarks upon the former gen- 
eral branch of the subject, and shall confine our extracts to them. 


One of the great causes of poverty is vice. We would not, by any means, in- 
sinuate that a majority of the poor are vicious. Far from it; in proportion to 
their numbers we believe that there is as much virtue among the poor as the rich. 
Of those, however, who become objects of public relief and the inmates of our 
pauper establishments, without a doubt a large proportion of them are brought 
there by their own or the vices of those upon whom they were dependent, and 
who dragged them down with themselves. This is a well-ascertained fact; and 
it is among the obvious retributions of Divine Providence that drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, idleness, and wilful improvidence, should in most cases, in this world, 
be followed by dreadful penalties, the loss of substance, incapacity of acquisition, 
ruin of credit, desertion of friends, discontent, recklessness, and despair, and a 
degradation, infamy, and wretchedness, commensurate with the guilt, and aggra- 
vated by the bitter consciousness of just desert. 

One of the next great causes of poverty is a want of faculty. The art of living 
or of procuring a livelihood in such a community as ours, is a considerable matter, 
and requires a knowledge, judgement, and sagacity, of which a large portion of 
mankind are not possessed. ‘They are ignorant; they are simple. They are 
incapable of directing themselves; and especially they lack judgment. They 
become inefficient. They are unable to make the proper use of the advantages 
which they have. They are wasteful of the means of subsistence and comfort, 
which are at any time in their possession. They have a certain recklessness and 
indifference towards the future, which forbids any thing like frugality. They are 
easily imposed on by the overreaching and cunning, and villany of those harpies, 
who take every possible advantage of their simplicity and necessities ; and are 
ready always, under some deceitful pretence, to plunder them of any miserable 
pittance, which may be thrown in their way. 

Aversion to labor is another great cause of poverty. Labor requires resolution, 
effort, and perseverance. ‘These are, therefore, diflicult; and are not the effect 
of any sudden determination, but of early and long-continued practice and habit. 
In a community furnishing innumerable incitements and facilities to dissipation, 
and where pleasure constitutes the great pursuit of a large portion, labor comes 
naturally to be considered a hardship; and false notions and improper education 
represent labor as degrading, and of course increase the general aversion to it. 
But the wise appointments of Divine Providence are fixed ; ordinarily the goods 
of life are to be acquired only at the price of labor. The original law is perma- 
nent; and man must get his bread by the sweat ot his brow. Idleness tends to 
poverty as well as to crime ; and much of the want, which exists among us, is to 
be traced immediately to an utter indisposition to labor. In our happy country, 
labor is always in demand, and seldom fails of its reward ; much of the poverty 
which exists, therefore, is to be ascribed to idleness, negligence, and that ridicu- 
lous and contemptible pride, which makes us ashamed of honest work. 

Luxury and extravagance are great sources of poverty. <A large part of the 
community are living beyond their means. They cover their tables with a 

vasteful abundance ; they trick themseives out in ail sorts of expensive finery— 
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they are ready to engage in every party of pleasure. Anticipating profits, which 
will never be realized, living wholly upon credit, emulating and often greatly 
surpassing in their wasteful and criminal expenditures the example of the most 
affluent, the consequences may in general be foreseen. They soon find them- 
selves einbarrassed ; they plunge deeper into the most hazardous speculations, 
putting their neighbor’s property at risk; they explode when at their greatest 
height; and then comes bankruptcy both of purse and character; and poverty 
reposes like an incubus upon the individual and his family, and crushes him to 
the ground. Happy for him, if the early foresight of a result, which it requires 
little sagacity to predict, does not involve him in a much heavier calamity than 
poverty; I mean the guilt of cheating and fraud, the crime of concealing prop- 
erty, which does not belong to him; availing himself of some miserable evasion 
or trick ; and setting his honest creditors at defiance. 

This sort of luxury and extravagance is not confined to any class in society. 
Those who assume to be the highest, practise it; and their example is followed 
by the lowest ; so that the fruits of labor are prodigally wasted and consumed in 
indulgences, excesses, and extravagances, to which no man has the shadow of 
right, who cannot discharge his just debts; and in which a man is both mad and 
wicked to allow himself or those dependent on him, to the utter disregard of the 
future and of the ordinary accidents of life. 


We recommend this volume to every father of a family, indeed, to 
all men and women, who like to read plain and earnest discourses on 
their every-day duties. They will find in it, much that is calculated 
to excite serious thinking, and to exert a favorable influence over the 
intercourse of private life, the affairs of business, and the formation 
and discipline of temper and character. 





The Emigrant, or Reflections while descending the Ohio. A Poem. 


This Poem is written in ninety-one stanzas, of different merits as to 
thought, language, and versification. Some of them are beautiful, and 
expressive of deep moral feeling and affection; others are but in- 
different, or, as ‘Touchstone would say, “ but so so.” Of its author 
we know nothing, except what we “ gather and surmise” from his own 
verses ; and, from the two which follow, we infer that he is a lawyer. 


Soon must I mingle in the wordy war, 
Where Knavery takes in vice her sly degrees, 
As slip, away, not guilty, from the bar, 
Counsel, or client, as their Honors please. 
To breathe, in crowded courts, a pois’nous breath— 
To plead for life—to justify a death— 
To wrangle, jar, to twist, to twirl, to toil,— 
This is the lawyer's life—a heart-consuming moil. 


And yet it has its honors; high of name 
And pure of heart, and eloquent of tongue, 
Have kindled, there, with a most holy flame, 
While thousands on their glowing accents hung ; 
And be it mine to follow where they ‘ve led, 
To praise, if not to imitate the dead— 
To hail their lustre, like the distant star 
Which the sad wayworn bless, and follow from afar. 


These verses are not by any means the best in the poem. If we 
had more space at our command, we should be pleased to exhibit other 
specimens. But we trust that the Emigrant will not long be his only 
production ; and we shall be ready to greet his second appearance. 























POLITICS 


UNITED STATES. 

The Public Deposites. On the Isth 
of September, the President read to the 
Cabinet a statement of his views re- 
specting the management of the Bank 
of the United States, embracing his 
reasons for removing the public funds 
from that institution and placing them 
in the local banks of the several states. 
In this exposition the President thus 


alludes to the power of the Secretary of 


the Treasury :— 

‘The existing laws declare, that “ the 
deposites of the money of the United 
States, in places in which the said 
Bank and branches thereof may be es- 
tablished, shall be made in said Bank or 
branches thereof, unless the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall at any time other- 
wise order and direct, in which case the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall imme- 
diately lay betore Congress, if in ses- 
sion, and if not, immediately after the 
commencement of the next session, the 
reason of such order or direction.” 

‘The power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury over the deposites, is unquali- 
fied. The provision that he shall report 
his reasons to Congress, is no limita- 
tion. Had it not been inserted, he 
would have been responsible to Con- 
gress, had he made a removal for any 
other than good reasons, and his respon- 
sibility now ceases, upon the condition 
of sufficient ones to Congress. The 
only object of the provision, is to make 
his reasons accessible to Congress, and 
enable that body the more readily to 
judge of their soundness and _ purity, 
and thereupon to make such farther pro- 
vision by law as the legislative power 
may think proper in relation to the de- 
posite of the public money. Those 
reasons may be very diversified. It 
was asserted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, without contradiction, as early 
as 1217, that he had power * to control 
the proceedings” of the Pank of the 
United States at any moment, “by 
changing the deposites to the state 
Banks,” should it pursue an_ illiberal 
course toward those institutions; that 
* the Secretary of the Treasury will al- 
ways be disposed to support the credit 
of the state Banks, and will invariably 
direct transfers fromthe deposites of the 
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public money, in aid of their legitimate 
exertions to maintain their credit; and 
he asserted a right to employ the state 
Banks, when the Bank of the United 
States should refuse to receive, on de- 
posite, the notes of such state Banks as 
the public interest required, should be 
received in payment of the public dues. 
In several instances he did transfer the 
public deposites to state Banks, in the 
immediate vicinity of branches, for rea- 
sons connected only with the safety of 
those Banks, the public convenience 
and the interests of the Treasury.’ 

Having stated at c#nsiderable length 
what he considers as improper manage- 
ment in the affairs of the Bank, and 
especially certain transactions with the 
government, the President concludes as 
tollows :— 

‘In conclusion, the President must be 
permitted to remark that he looks upon 
the pending question as of higher con- 
sideration than the mere transfer of a 
sum of money from one bank to anoth- 
er. Its decision may affect the charac- 
ter of our Government for ages to come. 
Should the Bank be suffered longer to 
use the public moneys, in the accom- 
plishment of its purposes, with the 
proofs of its faithlessness and corrup- 
tion before our eyes, the patriotic 
among our citizens will despair of suc- 
cess in struggling against its power; 
and we shall be responsible for entailing 
it upon our country forever. Viewing 
it as a question of transcendent impor- 
tance, both in the principles and conse- 
quences it involves, the President could 
not, in justice to the responsibility 
which he owes to the country, refrain 
from pressing upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury his view of the consider- 
ations which impel to immediate action. 
Upon him has been devolved, by the 
Constitution and the suffrages of the 
American people, the duty of superin- 
tending the operation of the Executive 
Departments of the Government, and 
seeing that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted. 

‘In the performance of this high trust, 
itis his undoubted right to express to 
those whom the laws and his own 
choice have made his associates in the 
administration of the government, his 
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opinion of their duties under circnm- 
stances as they arise. It is this right 
which he now exercises. Far be it from 
him to expect or require, that any mem- 
ber of the Cabinet should, at his re- 
quest, order, or dictation, do any act 
which he believes unlawful, or in his 
conscience condemns. From them, and 
from his ftellow-citizens in general, he 
desires only that aid and support which 
their reason approves and their con- 
science sanctions. 

‘In the remarks he has made, on this 
all important question, he trusts the 
Secretary of the Treasury will see only 


the frank and respectful declarations of 


the opinions which the President has 
formed on a measure of great national 
interest, deeply affecting the character 
and usefulness of his administration ; 
and not a spirit of dictation, which the 
President would be as careful to avoid, 
as ready to resist. 
the facts now disclosed produce uni- 
formity of opinion and unity of action, 
among the members of the administra- 
tion. 

‘The President again repeats that he 
begs his Cabinet to consider the propos- 
ed measure as his own, in the sypport 


of which he shall require no one of 


them to make a sacrilice of opinion or 
principle. Its responsibility has been 
assumed, after the most mature deliber- 
ation and reflection, as necessary to 
preserve the morals of the people, the 


freedom of the press, and the purity of 


the elective franchise, without which 
all will unite in saying that the blood 
and treasure expended by our foreta- 
thers in the establishiaent of our happy 
system of government will have been 
vain and fruitless. Under these con- 
victions, he feels that a measure so im- 
portant to the American people cannot 
be commenced too soon; and he there- 
fore names the first day of October next, 
as a period proper for the change of the 
deposites, or sooner, provided the ne- 
cessary arrangements with the state 
Banks can be made.’ 

Change in the Cabinet. Mr. Duane, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, having 
declined signing the order for removing 


the public deposites from the Bank of 


the United States, agreeably to the 
wishes of the 
September the President removed him 
from office, and appointed Mr. Taney, 


then attorney-general, to succeed him. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Education. In a discourse recently 
delivered by Mr. Bouton, before the 
New-Hampshire Historical Society, itis 


Happy will he be, if 


President, on the 23d of 
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stated that the annual tax raised by law 
in that state for the support of schools 
is $0,000. This gives $455 to each 
town, or about $1 to every individual of 
suitable age to attend school, and is 
more than is raised by the famous Con- 
necticut fund, which last year produced 
but &76,033. Besides this, there is a 
school fund in Jand, or the proceeds of 
land, belonging to most of the towns ; 
and also a general * Literary Fund,” 
raised from the banks, which, since 1829, 
has amounted to $95,522, and will 
average hereafter at least $10,000 a 
year. There are thirty-eight Acade- 
mies, of which two have a fund of over 
$40,000, and which have an aggregate 
of one thousand five hundred students. 
Exeter alone, has instructed this num- 
ber within forty years. Dartmouth 
College has educated about one thousand 
seven hundred young men. 


VERMONT. 

The Legislature met at Montpelier on 
the second Thursday in October. Gov- 
ernor Palmer was found to be re-elected. 
The House of Representatives elected 
John Smith, of St. Albans, Speaker, on 
the thirteenth ballot. Oramel H. Smith 
was elected Engrossing Clerk. 

Freemasonry. The Grand Lodge of 
the state of Vermont met at Montpelier, 
on the second Tuesday of October, A. 
D. 1533, being its regular Annual ses- 
sion. During the session, several Reso- 
lutions were presented for its consider- 
ation, all preparatory to a dissolution of 
the Grand and Subordinate Lodges. 
The following is understood to have 
been adopted :—* Resolved, That the 
Grand Lodge is now ready to receive 
and revoke the charters of such secu- 
lar lodges under its jurisdiction as are 
desirous of surrendering them at the 
present time, and that the representa- 
tives of secular lodges, who are author- 
ized to make such surrender, are now 
requested to deposit their said charters 
with the Grand Secretary, and that 
each and every secular lodge be and is 
hereby authorized to surrender and de- 
liver its charter and records to the 
Grand Secretary aforesaid, at any time 
previous to the next annual communi- 
cation of this Grand Lodge, and that all 
the funds, jewels, furniture and proper- 
ty of such lodges be left under their 
control respectively, to be appropriated 
to such objects as they may think 
proper, and that the Grand Lodge re- 
commend to said Lodges To APpPpROPRI- 
ATE THEIR FUNDS AND THE AVAILS OF 
THEIR PROPERTY TO THE COMMON SCHOOL 
FUND OF THIS STATE.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

National Republican Convention. This 
body assembled at Worcester on the 
second of October, and was organized 
by the appointment of the Hon. H. A. 
S. Dearborn of Roxbury as President; 
Richard E. Newcomb of Greenfield, 
George Blake of Boston, Gideon Bars- 
tow of Salem, Vice-Presidents; A. H. 
Wells of North-Adams, Richard Haugh- 


ton of Boston, George Ashmun of 
Springfield, and Allen Danforth of 


Plymouth, Secretaries. The Conven- 
tion unanimously nominated Jouy 
Davis of Worcester, as a candidate for 
the office of Governor, and Samvue. T. 
Armstrone of Boston, for Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Banks in Boston. Semi-annual divi- 
dends, declared and paid, Oct. 1, 1233. 
Names of Banks. Am’t cap. pet. Am’tdiv. 








American Bank, $500,000 3 $15,000 
Atlantic, - 500,000 3 15,000 
Boston, - 600,000 3 21,000 
Bank of Norfolk, 1 900.000 33 6.000 
Roxbury, iY ’ 2 ’ 
Bunker Hi, } 150,000 3; 5,250 
Charlestown, § 4 . 

City Bank, 1,000,000 3 30,000 
Columbian, 500,000 3 15,000 
Commercial, 500,000 3t 16,250 
Cambridge, 150,000 3 4,500 
Commonwealth, 500,000 3 15,000 
Eagle, 500,00 3 15,000 
Franklin, 150,000 ah 5,250 
Globe, 1,000,000 3 30,000 
Hamilton, 500,000 3 15,000 
Massachusetts, S00 000 25 20,000 
Market, 500,000 at 16,250 
Merchants’, 750,000 3 Om» 500) 
Middlesex, 150,000 3 4,500 
New-England, 1,000,000 3 30,000 
North, 750,000 34 24,375 
Oriental, 750,000 3 22,500 
State, 1,800,000 3 54,000 
Suffolk, 750,000 3h 26,250 
‘Tremont, 500,000 3 15,000 
‘Traders’, 500,000 3 15,000 
Union, 800,000 3 24,000 
Washington, 500,000 24 13,750 

$16,300,000 $496,375 


Boston Debt. The aggregate amount 
of the City Debt, May 1, 1832, was 
$817,123 93. May 1, 1233, $940,358 28. 
Increase, during that financial year, 
$123,234 35. The amount of notes 
and bonds held by the city, May 1, 1533, 
was $168,094 70. Leaving a balance 
of debt against the city, at that date, of 
$772,263 58. The rates of interest are 
various, from 4 to 6 per cent. The ap- 
propriation for interest for the year is 
$41,000. 


Harvard University. From the An- 
nual Catalogue of this Institution, it 
appears that the whole number of under- 
graduates is two hundred and sixteen, 
of whom fifty-three are Seniors, sixty- 
one Juniors, fifty-two Sophomores, and 
forty-seven Freshmen. There are twen- 


ty-eight Theological Students, fifty-one 
Law, and eighty-five Medical. The 
necessary expenses for a year, included 
in the College bills, are as follows :— 
Instruction, Library, Lecture Rooms, 
Steward’s Department, Rent and Care 
of Room, $90; Board for forty-two 
weeks at $100 per week, 879,00 ; Text- 
books, $12.50; Special Repairs, &c. 
about $3;—Total, S179. Other ex- 
penses vary with the economy of 
each student. Wood and coal, ready 
for use, are delivered at the student's 
rooms, by the University, at cost, vary- 
ing with the market price, but usually 
at $7,50 per cord for wood, and $2,00 
per ton for coal. Wood unsawed, &c. 
can usually be obtained from the coun- 
try at $6 per cord. The price of wash- 
ing is trom $3 to $5 per quarter. The 
rent of rooms, in private houses, from 
$25 to $52 per annum. Board in the 
town from 2 to $3. The students find 
their own beds and furniture. The 
Law Library of this University contains 
3,000 volumes; the Medical, 1,000; the 
Public, 35,000 ;—total, 39,000. 

The Bowdoin Prizes for 1833 were 
awarded as follows:—the Resident 
Graduate’s prize of S50, or an equiva- 
lent gold medal, to Samuel Osgood of 
the Divinity School; a prize of $40 to 
Francis Bowen, and one of &30 to Will- 
iam McKay Pritchard, both of the last 
Senior Class; a prize of $40 and an- 
other of $30 to Charles Mason and 
William Annin, of the present Senior 
Class. These prizes are for the best 
Dissertations on given subjects. 





NEW-YORK. 

American Colonization Society. A 
meeting of this Society was held in 
the city of New-York on Wednesday 
evening, which is described in the New- 
York papers as being one of the most 
numerous that were ever assembled 
there. The Mayor took the chair, and 
the meeting was addressed by Messrs. 
D. B. Ogden, Hugh Maxwell, Freling- 
huysen, Hawks, and several others. 
Resolutions were adopted, declaring the 
principles of the Society equally favor- 
able to our own union and happiness, 
and the improvement of the African 
race, and recommending that the sum 
of $20,000 be raised for the promotion 
of its objects, and for the establishment 
of a settlement on some portion of the 
Liberian Territory, to bear the name of 
New-York. The sui of 83406 was 
received in contributions and subserip- 
tions before the close of the meeting. 

Trade, \«. At the beginning of the 
present season, a reduction of the tolls 
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upon the Erie Canal was made, equal 
to twenty-nine and a half per cent. on 
former rates for the descending trade, 
and fourteen and a half per cent. on 
the ascending. In the latter the arti- 
cles are in general less bulky and more 
valuable than in the other. Notwith- 
standing this reduction, the aggregate 
amount of tolls received from the sev- 
eral Canals from the beginning of the 
season to the first of September exceeds 
those of the same period last year by 
the sum of $147,945. The amount of 
transportation was in some measure 
affected by the prevalence of Cholera 
in 1832; but the receipts of this year 
exceed those of 1831, when no such in- 
terruption of trade existed, by about 
$100,000. Goods passing through the 
canals are now transported from the 
city of New-York to various quarters of 
Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, and there are 
six forwarding lines engaged in the 
transportation of goods to Ohio. 


GEORGIA. 

The politics of tlris state are some- 
what difficult to be understood. The 
following exposition is from the Na- 
tional Intelligencer :— 

The election of Governor of the state 
of Georgia took place on Monday, the 
7th of October. The canvass which 
preceded it was one of the hottest that 
has ever occurred in that state. The 
candidates were Mr. Lumpkin, the 
present Governor, and Mr. Joel Craw- 
ford. Judging from the newspapers, 
the excitement must have been greater 
than used to characterize the contests 
between the Clark and Crawford par- 
ties; for in addition to the stimulus in- 


fused into the canvass by the remains of 


that ancient feud, the question of Nulli- 
fication came in to increase its heat. 
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So much has been alleged and denied 
in regard to the principles of the candi- 
dates, and there is so much difficulty, 
at this distance from the scene, in ascer- 
taining the true position of the candi- 
dates in relation to former party divis- 
ions, that we are somewhat at a loss 
how to class them. Mr. Lumpkin is of 
the old Clark party, which sided with 
Mr. Calhoun, (Mr. Calhoun being op- 
posed to W. H. Crawford,) and, there- 
fore, it would seem that Mr. Lumpkin 
should, by affinity, have been the nulli- 
fication candidate. But here comes 
a counter current, which, probably, is 
that which has thrown Mr. L. “ from 
his propriety!’ The Clark party is, 
par excellence, the Jackson party of the 
state; General Jackson has taken up 
the cudgels against Nullification ; ergo, 
Governor L. 1s opposed to it. Whether 
the syllogism explains Mr. Lump- 
kin’s position, or not, so it is, he is the 
anti-nullification candidate. Mr. Joel 
Crawford, on the other hand, who, by 
his affinities, should have been anti-nul- 
lification, by opposition to the proclama- 
tion, and the avowal of some rather 
high-seasoned state rights opinions, be- 
came the nullification candidate. This 
state of things (if we are correct in our 
account of it,) must have produced 
much embarrassment among the elder 
politicians of the state, who still feel 
the influence of the former party divis- 
ions; as it would seem to require the 
Clark men to support the Crawford 
candidate, and the Crawford men to 
vote for the Clark candidate. How far 
these considerations prevailed we have 
yet to learn. There was another question 
mixed up in the contest—the ratification 
or non-ratification of certain amendments 
to the state constitution, submitted to the 
people ; but how far this question affect- 
ed the election we are not able to say. 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


In Boston, on the 14th of September, Mrs. 
HEPZIBAH C. HOWARD, aged 55, widow of 
the late Dr. John C. Howard. Mrs. Howard 
was the eldest daughter of the late Col. James 
Swan—and by the worth of her character claims 
the tribute of respectful remembrance. Amid 
the pains and perplexity of an insidious and 
acute disease, she lingered through many 
months with a fortitude as exemplary as her 
sufferings were severe. She received the early 
and unqualified assurance that her malady was 


mortal, with a firmness and resignation seldom 
afterwards disturbed, even by a tear, at the 
thought of leaving those she loved. By her 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


friends the progress of her illness was watched 
with all the anxieus alternation of hope and 
fear—and, to all who Knew her, the anticipation 
of her death was fraught with deep and distress- 
Ing sorrow, 

While, also, to herself, that prospect and pre- 
diction had a serious and impressive interest, it 
never seemed to check, for a moment, her cheer 
ful sympathy with those around her ; 

“Thus she who quivered at another’s pain, 
Her own with Christian firmness could sustain ; 
Stood unsubdued—but meekly kissed the rod, 
And With firmness all that came from 


took 
God.” 
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Hers was indeed one of those “ golden spirits” 
tried in the fire—and called to endure. Tri- 
uls, we know, are the appointed ordeal of vir 
tue. The experience of life, and the distribu 
tion of its ills, are far from confirming that old 
notion, that the degree of physical evil we en- 
dure is the criterion of our moral turpitude, 
The darkling effect of that sentiment is flying, 
like other mists, before the light of religion. 
Experience confirms the reverse of it. We 
know that even the best of us must suffur—and 
the best of us may suffer the most. While the 
fact of suffering virtue may puzzle and confound 
the sceptic, it is yet clear to the Christian that 
‘““whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth?’—and 
by this consolatory assurance the mercy of God 
is beautifully reconciled with our most painful 
vicissitudes, 

To appreciate in general the portrait of wo- 
man’s mind, we must see and study its features 
within their proper framework—her own home, 
The sphere of her duty is so noiseless ;—her 
passions and employments have so little of * the 
busy hum of men ;’’—her avocations are so do- 
mestic, and the direct influence she exerts in 
the world so limited, that the powers of her 
mind seem, as it were, imprisoned, and are sel- 
dom known beyond her household. She wields 
but few of the sceptres ef worldly ambition, 
and, thus restricted, as she is, her Wishes seldom 
range beyond her fireside and her family. It is 
there we must trace, then, the development of 
her character It is there, within that quiet 
empire, that all her virtues have the fullest 
sway and circulation. It is there, too, she has 
a hallowed shrine for God and her children, 
Within that little circle all **her jewels” are 
set ;—and there, as within ** the holy of holies,” 
she builds an altar whereon her unutterable af- 
fections are kindled, and burn with an intensity 
which none but 2 mother can feel, and none but 
a child can experience. 

If we look at the home of Mrs. Howard, we 
shall tind it pervaded and sanctified by all these 
kind influences and affections. As a wife she 
was exemplary and devoted. As the head of a 
household and as a parent she exhibited a dig- 
nity, independence, and discretion, which were 
early called into exercise by the death of her 
husband, and her consequent sense of increased 
responsibility. 

The Providence, which thus deprived her of 
his countenance and co-operation, seemed also 
to transfer his power and prerogatives, or rather, 
it served more fully and immediately to develop 
those native resources of herown mind, which, 
in such an exigency, were required for the judi- 
cious management of a family. The result 
proved her judgement fully equal to that emer- 
gency ; and, surely, if, as we are told, the tree 
may be known by its fruits, the character of a 
good mother may be no less justly inferred train 
the living illustrations which survive her, 

Inthe piety, virtue, and refined elegance of 
children who * rise up and call her blessed,’ 
we see, as it were, the transcripts of her own. 

To the virtues of a mother, and the diligent 
discharge of domestic duties, was superadded, 
in the character of this estimable lady, a benev- 
olence so expansive that it could not be wholly 
confined at home. She could not feel that her 
duties were there restricted. She felt that 
something was due to others. Though her so- 
cial sympathies tended chiefly, and as they 
ought, to the central attraction of friends and 
family—vet her virtuous example—her name 
and influence, are traceable beyond this, among 
associations for benevolent objects. The spirit 
of open, generous, unreserved hospitality seem- 
ed to preside in her house and in her heart. 
Naturally social in’ her disposition, it) was 
one of her innocent gratifications to have her 
friends and relatives frequently about her. She 
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was ever affable, accesssible, and dignified in her 
intercourse with others. Her heart seemed to 
have none of the usual contractions of selfish- 
ness, Slr was generous, but her generosity was 
not that sentimental impulse of the moment, 
which seeks occasion for display. She was lib- 
eral, but her liberality was not of that sort which 
gives away only the surplus of its stores: it was 
the free, overflowing, spontaneous emotion of 
her nature—responding at every honest appeal. 
In the way of private charity she did a great deal 
Which the world knows nothing about, She 
was frank almost to a fault—and her frankness 
may at tinres have seemed severe te those who 
were not fully acquainted with her strict regard 
for truth. So remarkable indeed was this love 
of truth that she never would compromise it 
merely to etiquette, She abhorred equivocation, 
in all its forms, and never said any thing of 
others, or tothem, for flattery’s sake, orto gratify 
their vanity. The veracity, which thus eharaec- 
terized her conversation, was equally observable 
throughout her conduct. Sincerity and candor 
gave a tone of decision to her mind and seemed 
to chisel out its features, Integrity marked all 
her sentiments of moral and religious obligatien. 
In society as in the sanctuary she was governed 
by honesty of purpose, and that * fear of God,’’ 
which is “the beginning of wisdom.” She 
regarded the forins as wel! as the spirit of relig- 
ion, and, among the most imperative of her do- 
mestic duties, numbered the too-oft neglected 
obligation of morning and evening sacrifice at 
the family altar. It should be mentioned, as 
another strongly-marked feature of her charac- 
ter, that her friendships were founded on prin- 
ciple—and it was this which insured her so 
many friends, and made itso hard and heart- 
rending for them to part with her. 

Many were the ties which thus bound her to 
life. The happiness of her home, the prosper- 
ity which marked its relations, and the chords 
of affectionate, friendly interest in her bosom, 
were like so many sensitive and silver harp- 
strings in their attachment. Within herself 
they seemed to be so centred and connected, 
that, as she drew up heavenward, they gained 
a new harmony by the force of that tension 
which threatened to sunder them. Her love, 
while it warmed towards heavenly things, had 
a reasonable wish to linger among its earthly 
objects,—but how momentary was that revul- 
sion, (if revulsion it could be called) when she 
considered and realized that all these sympa- 
thetic ties had their affinity with that one—so 
undying and indissoluble—the love of God! 

She lived, as an instance of some of the best 
principles in human nature—she died, as an 
exhalation of its purest sympathies. 


Notices. 





“Thus rests her spirit still on those with whom 

Her step the paths of joyous duty trod, 

sidding them make an altar of her tomb, 

Where chastened thought may offer praise to 
” - 


God, 8. 


In Boston, Oct. 1, Mr. CLEMENT DUR- 
GIN, aged 31. With this gentleman the love 
of learning was @ passion that burned within, 
With an intensity which finally consumed and 
wore out his earthly frame. He literally fella 
martyr to the cause of science, and his prema- 
ture tomb now stands, with a multitude of oth- 
ers, & memento and a warning to the enthusias- 
tie worshipers at learning’s shrine, who forget 
that the condition of an earthly pilgrimage, is a 
due attention to the mere physical man ; which 
may be compared toa trusty steed, that will 
bear us on our journey, only while we afford 
the necessary relaxation and refreshinent. The 
members of the Boston Lyceum, (of whicis so 


ciety he was one of the Curators at the time of 
his decease) will bear testimony to his untiring 
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industry and extensive research, as evidenced 
in his highly practical and useful lectures, deliv- 
ered before that association, in which he traced, 
with admirable precision, the rise and progress 
of the usetul arts, and the progress of language 
from its infancy. The members also of the 
Franklin Debating Society, of which he was at 
one time the President, and at all times the 
zealous supporter, Will remember long the ready 
and able debater, and the warm friend and as- 
socite. The Association of Teachers and 
the Friends of the cause of education, have no 
small cause to lament his early departure. 
Those who were privileged with his intimacy, 
who knew the warmth of his generous triend- 
ship, his mild and obliging manners, and saw 
clearly the germs that promised so much fruit 
in after life, will long regret, although it would 
be impiety and ingratitude to repine at a dis- 
pensation, which we are assiued is founded in 
wisdom and love. Mr. Durgin ocetpied what 
some may deem a humble situation—that of 
teacher in one of the best private schools in the 
city of Boston, But the public are fast thinking 
otherwise. The time will come, if it has not 
already arrived, when the brightest qualifica- 
tions and the brightest talents will be consecrat- 
ed to this all-important and noble profession ; 
and when parents will be more cautious with 
regard to the character and qualifications of 
those, to whom they entrust the most solemn 
and weighty obligation of educating their chil- 
dren. 





In Portland, Me. Col. ISAAC LANE, of Hol- 
lis, aged 69, He was a soldier of the revolution, 
and in the last war commanded a regiment of 
infantry upon the Canada lines, and took part 
in several engagements during the war. He 
was many years a member of the Legislature, 
both before and subsequent to the separation of 
Maine from Massachusetts, and was a member 
of the Executive Council of this state at several 
periods, and once an elector of President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 

In Granville county, N. C. in August fast, 
Hon. M. HENDERSON, chief justice of the 
supreme court. Judge Henderson was distin- 
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guished for his private worth, his integrity and 


urbanity. Ata meeting of the members of the 
Bar, in Granville county, a series of resolutions 
Was unanimously adopted, declaring— The 
loss which the state has sustained in the death 
of the venerable Chief Justice Henderson, is 
calculated to elicit our deep regret. The judi- 
cial office, in a government of laws, is that in 
which the community have the profoundest in- 
terest ; for in proportion to the moral and intel- 
lectual elevation of him who fills it, is the re- 
spect felt for the laws themselves ; and good 
men deplore, as a public calamity, that such an 
ottice should ever be feebly filled: as to the 
mass of mankind, the step is easy, from a con- 
tempt for the organ, to contempt for the law 
itself. As a judge, the deceased was of inesti- 
mable value to North-Carolina. The genius, 
the learning, the firmness which characterized 
him, ensured the faithful execution of the laws, 
and commanded the universal confidence of the 
public. For a series of years, he presided in 
the supreme court of this state, and by his pro- 
found learning assisted much to establish the 
high character which that court sustains. To 
its reported decisions, we may refer with confi- 
dence as the imperishable monument of his 
fame. But it was not in intellectual endow- 
ment alone that he stood pre-eminent. He 
possessed a gentleness and benignity of nature, 
which threw a charm around his character, and 
gave to its sterner features a mellow relief. It 
was this blending of the virtues of the man with 
those ef the magistrate, which endeared him to 
us, and to all who Knew him. ‘To pay the last 
sad tribute of respect to departed worth, to 
treasure the memory of his virtues, and to imi- 
tate his example, is all that is left to us.’’ 









In the Seneca village, N. Y. Oct. 19th, MARY 
JIMESON, the ** White Woman,” aged 91. She 
Was taken captive by the Indians in her child- 
hood, and in spite of all entreaties and persua- 
sions, remained with them to the day of her 
death. A book, giving an account of her cap- 
tivity and sufferings, has heretofore been pub- 
lished, which will be perused with much inter- 
est, as illustrative of the character of the “ red 
man of the forest.’ 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
In your Magazine for September last, there appeared an article, entitled “ The 








Lost Star,”” which has called forth some harsh, unfair, and ungenerous remarks 
from the editor of the “ Pearl and Literary Gazette,* published at Hartford, upon 
In the first 
place [ never saw the “ Shrine,”’ in my life, and never saw nor heard of the ar- 
ticle, from which I am accused of borrowing, till some time after your Magazine 


which, with your permission, | would make a few observations. 


* From the “ Pearl and Literary Gazette,” published at Hartford, September 28 :—‘* All Editors 
are liable to be imposed upon; and plagiarists will deceive. We regret to see that the September 
number of the New-England Magazine contains an article, the plan and manner of which, were 
unmanfully taken from an article which appeared in The Shrine, No. V. which piece was cor- 
rected by its author, for that periodical, because it had been printed furtively and incorrectly in 
the last number of a magazine, which had no circulation. It is pleasant to place the genuine 
* Lost Star’ in our columns, that its identity may not, hereafter, be questioned ; and we regret 
that the New-England Magazine should have suffered by such a foul imposition.” 

Pr Is the editor of the Pearl quite sure that the Poem in question ‘“ was corrected by its author’? 
forthe Shrine? We feel no interest in the dispute, beyond a desire that, since he has seen fit to 











bring it before the public, the public may not be led into any further mistakes, however trifling. 
. 
ep. 
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of September reached my hands. | was then told, that a piece of poetry, called 
the “ Lost Star,’ had been published, some years ago, in Willis’s Magazine. 
After some trouble, I obtained the last twelve or thirteen numbers, and looked 
through, carefully, as I thought, both the original articles and the table of con- 
tents. I could find no such piece of poetry, and gave up the search, supposing 
either that it was in the first volume of the Magazine, or that my informant was 
mistaken. A person, who looked more carefully than myself, however, pointed 
out the piece to me in the “ Editor's Table,” which I did not examine so closely 
as the other pages, expecting the article would have its title in the table of con- 
tents. This is the first time, to my knowledge, that I ever saw or heard of what 
the editor calls the “ genuine Lost Star.’’ I confess I was startled at both pieces 
having the same metre and the same motto; but if every word in them had been 
exactly alike, I should have claimed, for my own contribution, to your Magazine, 
the merit of originality. I wrote some lines, in blank verse, about a year ago, 
called “ The Lost Pleiad,”’ with the motto, from Byron, which suggested them : 
“ The lost Pleiad seen no more below.” This piece lay, as it was written, till 
August last, when I re-wrote it as it now stands in your Magazine. As the word 
‘Star’ seemed to slide more easily into the lines than “ Pleiad,’’ I adopted the 
former title, it appearing to me a good one enough, and without thinking any one 
individual had monopolized the title. 1 was led to this change, also, lest the 
reader might be reminded by the lines, of Symmes’s beautiful ones, called the 
“ Lost Pleiad."” The metre was suggested by perusing Mr. Dana’s Buccaneer, 
and by remembering the ‘“‘ Address to a Mummy,” both written in the style of 
invocation which [ wished to employ. I did not adhere to the metre of either, 
but endeavored to alter it to suit my purpose, without once supposing that any 
other writer had monopolized this “ plan and manner.’ In a word, ] wished to 
write in a serious way what the “‘ Mummy” is in a merry and burlesque one. 
The motto has been running in my memory a great while. I had an impression 
I took it from Byron, either from “ Cain,” or “ Heaven and Earth;’ but I do 
not know whether it be in Byron or not. I certainly do not believe it stands 
there as I] have quoted it, and that one would be puzzled to find it theye at all. 
If I had borrowed from the lines which the “ Pearl” republishes, is it to be sup- 
posed I should have omitted some of the most beautiful ideas in the whole piece, 
such as those in the 4th, 6th, and last two verses? There are some subjects, in 
writing upon which two individuals would naturally fall into the same train of 
thought. If they should write upon such a subject as “ Winter,” or “ Summer,” 
though the general train of reflection might be similar, yet we should not expect 
that particular parts of the subject would occur to each. But, in such a subject 
as ‘“* The Lost Star,’ I believe the thoughts of ten out of a dozen individuals 
would be directed to the Creation of the world, when “the morning stars sang 
together,’’—to the Garden of Eden,—the Crucifixion, and to the forgotten science 
of Astrology. They are so many prominent points, if I may use the expression, 
about which the thoughts would linger. The language would also be likely to 
take some of its coloring from the phraseology of Scripture. And is the moral to 
be drawn from the subject an unnatural one, that the same Power, which guides 
the stars in their courses, who holds the dew-drops upon the blades of grass, di- 
rects the course of men, on the earth, or the flight of the sparrow along the sky ? 
There is no similarity in the language of the two pieces, or, at most, not more 
than can be shown between any two pieces, whether upon the same subject or 
not, and I do not believe, that a candid judge, who should read over both articles, 
and bear in mind what I have said above, would say that the “ Lost Star,” of the 
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New-England Magazine, is such a poem as a plagiarist would borrow from the 
‘* Lost Star” of the “ Shrine.’ I trust, if I should ever be guilty of this kind of 
theft, I should not, at the same time, be guilty of the presumption of trying to 
imitate what is inimitable, and of pilfering from so beautiful a specimen of peri- 
odical poetry, as the “ genuine Lost Star.’ I repeat, that the article of the New- 
England Magazine is an original article. The ‘“ manner and plan” originated 
with myself; the thoughts are my thoughts, the language is my language, and 
the metre and title are every one’s, and therefore mine as much as any other indi- 
vidual’s. To show the editor of the Pearl, that such things as coincidences in 
title, motto, thoughts, and even language, are possible, to say the least, I would 
refer him to the very number of Willis’s Magazine in which the “ genuine Lost 
Star” first appeared. Let himread back at along piece of poetry called ‘ Kizpah,” 
(which, if signatures mean any thing, must have been written by the author of 
the “ genuine” Lost Star.) Then let him turn to Mr. Bryant's late volume of 
Poems, where he will find some lines also called “ Kizpah.”’ Both pieces have 
the same title, the same motto, the same train of thought, and some very striking 
coincidences in language. The last item of resemblance may possibly startle 
him. Yet, for all this, I do not believe the author, in Willis’s Magazine, had 
Bryant’s lines in his mind when he wrote. I do not, nor will the editor of the 
Pearl, say, that he was a plagiarist, and meant “ to deceive’ and “ impose upon 
the editor.” | should have thought it very strange, on the contrary, if his poem 
had not resembled Bryant's, even though he had never read it. A great portion 
of the metre, in these two pieces, is the same, though the “ genuine’? Kizpah 
adopts but one kind, and the other two or more. 

I ought to apologize to the editor of the New-England Magazine and its readers 
for so long a letter upon so small a subject; and, certainly, nothing could justify 
so much talk, upon what is of no importance or interest to any one, but a wish to 
prevent their entertaining, for a single moment, an idea, that they have been 
imposed upon by a gross and unmanly plagiarism. We are told, on high author- 
ity, that “one star differeth from another star in glory,” and although all the 
glory may, in this case, probably be in the star that rose first, yet the other, how- 
ever dim its light, your readers may be assured, shiues with no borrowed lustre. In 
other words, it is ‘“‘ genuine ;’ and I have only to conclude, in the words of Mr. 
Puff to Dangle, about a plagiarism on Shakspeare—though I claim more sincerity 
for myself than he was probably entitled to—* All that can be said is, that two 
people happened to hit upon the same thought—and Shakspeare made use of it 


first, that ‘s all.” J. H.W. 


“ My Books, No. X.”’ 
“On the Character of Hamlet,” 
are on hand for publication. 


‘The Origin of Chemistry” is too indefinite in object and application, for our 
comprehension, and we fear it would be equally so to our readers. 








